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A STUDY OF UNFOUNDED BELIEFS AMONG HIGH-SCHOOL 
SENIORS? 


GERHARD E, LUNDEEN AND OTIS W. CALDWELL 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University 


THE PROBLEM 

THE problem of this study is to find to what extent high-school seniors 
of various loealities have heard of, believe in, and are influenced by cer- 
tain types of unfounded beliefs.? 

The ultimate objective of this study of unfounded beliefs, though 
not treated in this report, is to develop and experiment with units of 
instruction that may be used to discover reasons for belief or disbelief, 
to provide reasons for desired attitudes, and possibly to help toward 
establishing desired attitudes. In order to secure a factual foundation 
for the selection of subject matter that may be incorporated into our 
textbooks and other teaching materials, and used in teaching to correct 
erroneous ideas and develop desirable attitudes of mind, this survey of 
the present situation was needed to_determine what are the most preva- 
lent and influential types of accepted ideas of the kinds that have little 
or no scientific foundation. In ‘teaching correct and desirable attitudes 
} mind in seience as well as in any other subject, it would probably 
be helpful to know what are,the most widespread unwarranted and un- 
desirable misconceptions that influence and form irrational habits of 
thought and behavior. 


*The writers wish to acknowledge indispensable assistance from Dr. Julius B. 
Maller and Dr. A. W. Hurd of the Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; to Dr. Rudolph Pintner of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Dr. C. E. Skinner of New York University; also to the school officials, 
teachers and pupils who codperated. 

* Unfounded beliefs: all beliefs that have no scientific basis or support. The 
term here includes superstitions, those involving fear as well as other beliefs for 
which there is not adequate foundation. 
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Nov 
METHOD OF STUDY 

We endeavored to secure the individual responses of high-school @™@*! 
seniors in respect to certain unfounded beliefs. To make this possible flue 
a questionnaire of 200 ideas was organized in such form that the stu. @,, , 

dents could record their responses to these ideas. An extensive search 
of the literature was made to select ideas that should be used in the ~— 
study. Those ideas were selected from investigations and compilations @If 5 
regarding superstitions that were found to have a wide geographical! | 
distribution and concerning which it seemed important to secure further H's ¢ 
information. A few of these ideas selected for the study have partial liev 
foundation in fact. Their exact foundation should be determined and / 
reason for belief or disbelief should be made definite. ed 
It would be desirable to collect data by a process of finding exactly By , 
what reaction all kinds of people make when faced by real situations Blowi 


which involve possible guidance by belief in unfounded ideas. No ade- 
quate technique has yet been devised for such a study. 

Publications that were found especially useful in selection of ideas are 
those by Dresslar,* Bergen,‘ Nixon,’ Roberts,® Beckwith,” Thomas and 
Thomas,* and Fogel. These and other publications have been carefully 
studied, but the results of analysis of previous publications are here ex- 
eluded by lack of space. 

Those who received the list of unfounded beliefs were requested by 
use of a method which is thought reliable, to indicate for each idea 
whether they had heard of it, whether they believed it, and whether it 
affected their conduct in any way. The students gave their ages and 
sex but they were not required to sign their names to their reports. 
The following directions were attached to each questionnaire: 


*Dresslar, F. B. Superstition and Education, V, No. 1 (Berkeley, Calif., The 
Univ. Press, 1907), pp. 1-259. 

*Bergen, F. D. Current Superstitions, Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., 1896. 

* Nixon, H. K. ‘‘ Popular Answers to Some Psychological Questions,’’ American 
Journal of Psychology, XXXVI (1925), 418-23. —— 

* Roberts, H. ‘‘ Louisiana Superstitions,**Journal.of American Folk-lore, XL 
(1927), 144-208. 

* Beckwith, M. W. ‘‘Signs and Superstitions Collected from American College 
Girls,’’ Journal of American Folk-lore, XXXVI (January-March, 1903), 1-14. 

* Thomas, D. L., and L. E. Kentucky Superstitions. Princeton: The Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1920. 

* Fogel, E. M. Belief and Superstitions of Pennsylvania Germans. Philadelphia: 
American Germanica Press, 1915. 
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selves were made in such ways that they could not be understood. Of 
the 918 usable returns, 526 were filled out by boys and 392 by girls. 
Five hundred seventy-eight of the returns represent the large cities and 
340 represent the rural towns. 


ADDITIONAL DATA FOR PURPOSE OF COMPARISON 

Responses to the questionnaire were also secured from 294 college stu- 
dents in order that we might compare their responses with those of higb- 
school students. About ten percent of these returns were discarded for 
reasons similar to those given for the diseards among high-school stu- 


and 156 were from women. These college students represent 78 fresh- 
men from the Zoology Department of the University of Illinois; 96 
graduate students of the Psychology Department of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and 32 graduate and 58 undergraduate students 
of the Psychology Department of New York University. These students 
are mature adults, the average age for the men being 23 years, and 
that for the women being 26 years. They would seem to be fairly 
representative, geographically, of the college adults of the country, since 
they came from 22 states of the union. 


EVIDENCES 

A. General.—The average number of ideas ‘‘heard,’’ ‘‘believed’’ and 
‘‘influenced’’ was determined for the total high-school population. It 
was found that the high-school seniors have ‘‘heard’’ on an average of 
98.3 ideas or approximately 50 percent of the total number of ideas 
presented. The average number of ideas ‘‘believed’’ is 20.0; and the 
average number of ideas ‘‘influenced’’ is 22.2. The number of ideas 
‘*helieved’’ or ‘‘influenced’’ is approximately 10 percent of the total 
number of ideas. 
B. Difference of Environment.—A summary comparing the responses 

of the total population of seniors of small towns, with those of large 
cities would possibly produce a spurious contrast, due to sex differences 
and a larger number of cases of city boys in comparison to city girls. 
To avoid this possibly erroneous interpretation it was necessary to deal 
with the beys and girls separately. 
Table I, Part A, is a comparison of the high-school senior boys of large 
cities and small towns as to the average number of ideas ‘‘heard,’’ ‘‘be- 
lieved,’’ and ‘‘influenced,’’ of the 200 ideas in the questionnaire. The 
table shows that the senior boys of the small towns have a higher average? 
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Of score or mean in all three respects: namely, ‘‘heard,’’ ‘‘believed,’’ and 


nflueneed.’’ The boys of small towns have “‘heard’’ on an average of 


106.5 ideas; the boys of large cities, 86.8. The average score ‘‘believed’’ 


“3 
ft 
a ae 


r the boys of the small towns is 21.0 ideas; for the boys of large cities, 
16.6. The boys of the small towns are ‘‘influenced’’ by an average of 
25.9 ideas, while the boys of large cities by 15.3. The most significant 


o) 


stu- § difference brought out by the table is in ‘‘heard’’ and ‘‘influeneed,’’ and 
igh the least in those ‘‘ believed.’’ 
for Table I, Part B, presents the results of comparing high-school senior 
stu: girls of large cities and small towns as to the average number of ideas 
nen ‘‘heard,’’ ‘‘believed,’’ and ‘‘influenced.’’ The results of Part A are 
esh similar to those of Part B. The senior girls of small towns have heard 
36 if, believe in, and are influenced to a greater extent by the unfounded 
Pat leas than the senior girls of large cities. The girls of small towns have 
nts heard’’ on an average of 116.8 ideas; the girls of large cities, 96.1. The 
tS average seore ** hye lie ved’’ tor the girls ot small towns is 24.2 ideas : for 


of large cities, 21.8. The girls of small towns are ‘‘influeneed’’ 
n average of 34.5 ideas, while those of the large cities by 20.7. The 
nee most significant difference in Part B as in Part A is in ‘‘heard’’ and 


nfluenced’’ and the least in the number of ideas ‘‘ believed.’’ 


TABLE I 





DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LARGE CITIES AND SMALL TOWNS AND Sex DIFFERENCE 
It \ B ( ) 
Boys Girls Sma Towns Large Cities 
& & = & 
‘ s s ra) 
‘ + St =e - 2 : 
= Es a as &2 a 4/2 , 2 > A 
~ a t mG a J <]-- I 3 
\ 1 8 = 7 19.7 8 16.10 16.7 f 7 39 10.2 ) )} °R 70 
St fea 16.58 21.06 4.48 2.7 21.76 4.19 ‘ l l 1.4 18 
rg \ l 4 25.9€ 10.62 20.69 1.51 13.8 6.01 ~ 22 


The number of unfounded ideas that a boy or girl has heard of, be- 
lieves in, and that influence his or her conduct seems to be associated 
with the environment in which he or she is reared. Boys and girls in 
a closer and more direct contact with rural life have heard of, believe 
n, and are influenced by a greater number of the unfounded ideas pre- 
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sented in this study than boys and girls who have a more distant and 
indirect contact with rural life. 
Gould made an investigation similar to Dresslar’s'! study, among 
students of the normal school associated with Edinburgh University, 
Scotland. The students were given slips of paper and were asked to 
write during fifteen minutes as many superstitions as they could recall. 
They were also asked to indicate those that influenced or affected their 
conduct. His results show that the students who had received their 
previous training in rural communities and presumably had been reared 
in rural districts were able to recall a greater number of superstitions 
and were affected by them to a greater degree. 
C. Sex Difference—A summary was made comparing the responses 
of the total number of high-school boys with the total number of high 
school girls. The boys have ‘‘heard,’’ on an average, 92.56 ideas, be- 
lieve in 17.88 and are influenced by 18.43. The girls have ‘‘heard,’’ on 
an average, 105.95 ideas, believe in 22.95 and are influenced by 27.28. 
It was found that there is a striking difference as to the number of ideas 
‘‘heard,’’ ‘‘believed’’ and ‘‘influenced’’ between seniors of large cities 
and small towns. (Table I, Parts A and B.) As stated before, the 
number of cases of city boys exceed those of city girls. In order to 
avoid a spurious contrast between the sexes, it was necessary to make 
separate comparisons, one each for the large cities and for the small towns. 
Table I, Part C presents a comparison of the responses of senior boys 
and girls of small towns as to the average number of ideas ‘‘heard,”’ 
‘‘believed’’ and ‘‘influenced.’’ The girls have heard, believe in, and are 
influenced by a greater number of ideas than the boys. There is a | 
significant difference in ‘‘heard’’ and ‘‘influenced,’’ but the difference 
is less significant for ideas ‘‘believed.’’ 
Table I, Part D presents a comparison of the responses of senior boys 
and girls of large cities. This table shows a significant difference in all 
three respects: namely, ‘‘heard,’’ ‘‘believed,’’ and ‘‘influenced.’’ 
Table II, Part A presents a comparison of the responses of the sexes — 
among college students. College women have heard, believe in, and are 
influenced by a greater number of unfounded ideas than men. © The table 
shows a significant difference in ‘‘heard’’ and ‘‘influenced’’ but not in 
those ‘‘believed.’’ 
“Gould, R. L. ‘Superstitions Among Scottish College Girls,’’ Pedagogical 
Seminary, XXVIII (1921) 203-248, 
" Dresslar, F. B. Op. cit. 
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he results of Table I, Parts C and D, and Table II, Part A show 
here is a sex difference in all three respects ‘*heard,’’ ‘‘believed’’ 
influe need’’ at bot] the senior high school and college level. The 
ve ‘‘heard,’’ ‘‘believed’’ and are ‘‘influenced,’’ on an average, 
reater number of the ideas than th boys. 
e results of this study in comparing the responses of the sexes sup- 
hose of previous studies. Nixon’s'™ results indicate that college 
are more superstitious than college men. Garrett and Fisher’s' 
S F sed upon a questionnaire S milar to Nixon’s but longer and 
TABLE Il 
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given to high-school seniors, the results showing that the girls marked 
infounded ideas as true than did the boys. Conklin™ in his study 
’ iperstitious belief and practice among college students asked them to 


Ktate superstitions which they believed or which had an influence upon 


1 I conduet They were al 


so asked to mention any superstitions which 
t! formerly had believed and which formerly had an influence upon 


He found that a larger pereent of the women admitted 
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stitious belief and practice than did the men. Women also men- 


ightly more superstitions on the average than did the men. 
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ther published and manuscript studies show similar results to those 
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D. High-School Seniors and College Students——The mean scores 
, believed’’ and ‘‘influenced’’ of all the senior high-school 
] . both the large cities and small towns are given on page 262. The 
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mean scores for the college men are given in Table II, Part A. The 
figures presented in Table II, Part B are the differences in the responses § «<7, 
of the total number of senior boys and college men. The college men J 4 ¢ 
have ‘‘heard’’ on an average a greater number of unfounded ideas than 
have the senior high-school boys. The actual difference between the two 
means is 16.70 ideas in favor of the college men. However, their mean 
or average number ‘‘believed’’ and ‘‘influenced’’ is comparatively lower, 
being —6.71 and —4.13 respectively. hie! 


pur 
ran; 
grea 


r 


The mean scores ‘‘heard,’’ ‘‘believed,’’ and ‘‘influenced’’ of all the } have 
senior high-school girls for both the large cities and small towns are § of jc 
given on page 262. The mean scores for the college men are given in J enyj 
Table If, Part A. Table II, Part C presents the difference in the re- J age 
sponses of the total number of senior girls and college women. These § the 
results are like the results of Part B. The college women have a higher 7 
average score for ‘‘heard’’ than have the senior high-school girls, but 9 seor, 
comparatively lower for ‘‘believed’’ and ‘‘influenced.’’ The difference 9 4 4g) 
in the average seore for ‘‘heard’’ is 13.86 ideas in favor of the college J pot), 
women. The difference in the average scor2 for ‘‘believed’’ is —9.58 % cog, 
and for ‘‘influenced’’ —5.00. As in Part B, the difference is more sig- 
nificant in ideas ‘‘heard’’ and ‘‘believed’’ than in ‘‘influenced.’’ 

Garrett and Fisher’® found that by comparing the results of their 
study of high-school seniors with Nixon’s’® men and women, that the 
high-school boys and girls were inclined to be more superstitious. The 
above tables from our study show that college students have heard of 
a greater number of unfounded ideas, but they believe in and are in- 
fluenced by them to a lesser degree. The results of this study substan- 
tiate those of Garrett and Fisher." 

As a person grows older and his experience increases, he is likely to 
come in contact with a greater number of unfounded ideas. College 
students are older, their experience is wider and therefore they may 
have ‘‘heard’’ of a greater number of ideas than have high-school stu- 
dents. College students have also been under ‘‘the liberating and de- 
fining influence of education’’ to a greater extent, hence they may have 
relinquished a greater percent of belief in signs, superstitions, and other 
unfounded beliefs. 


* Garrett, H. E., and Fisher, T. R. Op. cit. 
“Nixon, H. K. Op. cit. 
" Garrett, H. E., and Fisher, T. R. Op. cit. 
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‘ E. Relation of Age to Average Scores on ‘‘ Heard,’’ ‘‘ Believed,’’ and 
‘Influenced.’’—The ages of the students were secured in years only. 
\ finer discrimination in age would have been more desirable for our 
purpose. There was not a normal distribution of age. Although the 

W range in age among the high-school population is 14 to 21 years, the 
great majority of eases fall in groups of 16, 17 and 18 years. 

The average age for the high-school seniors of small towns is slightly 
higher than for the seniors of the large cities. The seniors of small towns 
have ‘‘heard,’’ ‘‘believed’’ and are ‘‘influenced’’ by a greater number 
‘ideas than the seniors of large cities. (Table I, Parts A and B.) This 

environmental difference would result in a spurious correlation between 

age and score. To avoid this spuriosity it was necessary to deal with 
he two groups separately 

The Pearson Product Moment Correlation was used between age and 
score on ‘*heard,’’ ‘*helieved,’’ and ‘*influenced’’ of high-school seniors. 

\ slight positive correlation was found between ‘‘heard’’ and age in 

groups. The older high-school seniors had a little higher average 

re on ‘‘heard’’ than the’vounger, but the correlation is not significant. 
2 The correlation between the average number of ideas ‘‘believed’’ and 
‘influenced’’ with age is practically zero for both groups. 

The Pearson Product Moment Correlation was also used between age 
and seore on ‘‘heard,’’ ‘‘believed’’ and ‘‘influenced’’ among 120 college 
vraduate students. The range in age is 21 to 54 years. The correlation 
hetween age and ‘‘heard’’ for the college students is .325+.06. The 

rrelation between the average number of ideas ‘‘believed’’ and ‘‘in- 
luenced’’ with age is practically zero. 

We did not have the intelligence ratings. It has been found, however, 
for a given grade that the younger students on an average, have a higher 
intelligence than the older. This is true among high-school seniors. In 
general, the more intelligent students reach the senior year in high 
school at an earlier age, and the less intelligent are more retarded. Age 
itself in a given group as high-school seniors may be roughly taken as an 
index to their intelligence. 

The above results, though inadequate for final conclusions, would 
seem to indicate that there is no correlation between the student’s in- 
telligence and the mean scores per individual ‘‘heard,’’ ‘‘believed’’ and 


~ 


‘‘influeneed.’’ Garrett and Fisher,’* found that the correlation between 


“Garrett, H. E., and Fisher, T. R. Op. cit. 
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misconceptions marked true and the students’ intelligence scores was 
negligible for both the boys and the girls. R. T. Fisher’® in his study of 
high-schoo] seniors obtained similar results. 

F. Analysis by Types of Ideas——The 200 ideas of our study were 
classified into seven groups as indicated in Table HI. In this table the 
pereent of ideas that the students have heard of is based upon the total 
number of ideas, in the particular group to which reference is made: 
for example, in Table HI, Column A, Line 1, the average ‘*heard’”’ is 
45 percent of the 25 weather proverbs. The percent ‘‘believed’’ is based 
upon the percent of ideas ‘‘heard’’ for example, in Column A, Line 5, 


TABLE III 
RESPONSES TO DIFFERENT TYPES OF IDEAS 


A B Cc dD E ¥ G 
oe 2 a s Le 
.. — Eg % e¢ s x 
= Ss 2S &s = 8 5 2 -& eS 
_ as avs Bese £2 ba 
uz sz $m 8282 22 £3 & 
as 5 = eSfe 206 =s = 
ra == SB fis S25 SE g 
Ce A 22 Zsa 28s Fad 2 
5 a o> Re 8A<ah BGR Bas A 
Percent of ideas “heard” 
on the basis of total 
number of ideas 
1. High-school seniors 45.0 48.6 86.8 55.0 52.1 69.5 52.2 
2. College students 54.7 56.9 45.0 64.0 63.1 77.5 60.2 
3. High-school seniors of 
large cities 37.9 44.7 32.2 54.1 45.4 68.5 46.6 
4. High-school seniors of 
small towns 56.9 55.4 44.6 56.5 63.6 71.1 62.7 
Percent of ideas ‘“‘be- 
lieved" on the basis of 
those “heard”’ 
5. High-school seniors 449 10.7 20.1 31.6 44.6 13.0 17.6 
6. College students 28.7 32 12.5 18.1 30.1 8.7 a4 
7. High-school seniors 
of large cities 47.9 10.6 20.6 32.1 44.6 10.9 16.6 
8. High-school seniors 
of small towns 41.5 10.8 20.0 30.9 44.7 16.5 18.7 
Percent of ideas “in- 
fiuenced” on the basis of 
those “heard” 
9. High-school seniors 33.4 18.3 22.6 30.5 35.2 14.8 16.6 
10. College students 23.7 13.7 18.9 23.1 28.0 13.7 9.4 
11. High-school seniors 
of large cities 29.6 14.6 19.2 28.7 30.2 10.6 12.8 
12. High-school seniors 
of small towns 37.7 23.3 26.8 33.4 41.2 21.6 21.3 
13. Number of Ideas 25 105 16 29 7 6 12 





* Fisher, R. T. ‘‘The Prevalence of Superstitious Beiiefs.’’ Masters Thesis, 
Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia University, May, 1926. 
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number of ideas in the study but in each group of the different types of 
ideas represented. Among college students as among high-school students 
weather proverbs, misconceptions about natural phenomena, and miscon. 
ceptions derived from the pseudo-sciences, as astrology, phrenology, ete, 
have a comparatively higher average percent ‘‘believed’’ and ‘“‘in. 
fluenced’’ on the basis of those ‘‘heard’’ than in any of the other types 
of ideas. College students are influenced by a comparatively greater 
number of the ideas than they believe. This is true to a greater extent 
among the college students than among high-school seniors. The percent 
**influeneed’’ on the basis of those ‘‘heard,’’ among college students is 
higher than the percent ‘‘believed’’ based on those ‘‘heard’’ for each 
group of ideas with the exception of ideas dealing with weather provers 
and natural phenomena. 

3. Comparison of the Responses of Seniors of Large Cities and Smal 
Towns.—Table III, Lines 3, 7 and 11, present a summary of the re 
sponses of high-school seniors of large cities to the different types o/ 
ideas. Table III, Lines 4, 8 and 12, is a summary of the responses o/ 
high-school seniors of small towns to the different types of ideas. From 
these two portions of the table we may compare the responses of the 
seniors of large cities with those of the small towns on different type 
of ideas. 

The seniors of small towns have heard of a greater percent of the 
total number of ideas than seniors of large cities. The average perce 
‘*heard’’ for the seniors of small towns is 56.1 percent. The average per 
cent ‘‘heard’’ for seniors of large cities is 45.1. This is a difference « 
11 percent per individual in favor of the high-school seniors of sma! 
towns. It is interesting to note that the high-school seniors of sma! 
towns have a higher average percent ‘‘heard’’ in each of the seven differ 
ent groups of ideas represented. 

The percent ‘‘believed’’ on the basis of the total number of ides 
‘‘heard’’ is practically identical for both the seniors of large cities an 
small towns. The average percent ‘‘believed’’ for the seniors of larg 
cities is 20.4; and for the small towns it is 20.3. This does not mew 
that the mean score ‘‘believed’’ is the same for both seniors of lar 
cities and small towns. The seniors of small towns believe, on an averag 
in a greater number of ideas since they have heard of a greater number 
Among some types of ideas it should be noted that percent ‘‘ believed 
based on ‘‘heard’’ is greater for the large cities. This is true for 
stance, of the weather proverbs. 
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Seniors of small towns are ‘‘influenced’’ by the ideas that they have 
‘‘heard’’ to a greater extent than the seniors of large cities. The aver. 
age percent ‘‘influenced’’ on the basis of the total number of ideas 
‘‘heard’’ for the seniors of small towns is 27.3; and for the large cities 
it is 19.1. The seniors of small towns are ‘‘influenced’’ to a greater 
extent by the ideas that they have ‘‘heard’’ in all of the seven different 
groups of ideas than the seniors of large cities. 

G. Item Analysis—A summary of the responses of high-school senior 
to each of the 200 ideas of the questionnaire was made. Due to limited 
space, only a sample page of this summary (Table IV) is presented ir 
this article. The purpose of this summary, however, is not only to make 
an analysis of the responses to each individual question possible and t 
present the ideas ineluded in the study, but to separate the more in- 
portant and influential ideas from those of lesser significance. 

Columns A, B and C of Table TV present a summary of the responses 
of 918 high-school seniors to each idea. The percent ‘‘heard’’ for eae 
idea in Column C is based upon the total number of responses of th: 
boys and girls. The percent ‘‘believed’’ in Column A, and the percen! 
‘*influeneed’’ in Column B for each idea are figured upon the basis 0! 
those ‘‘heard.’’ To make this clear, for example, in Column A, Item | 
80.06 percent of the students who have heard of this idea believed + 
to be true; that is, 80.06 percent of 33.9 percent ‘‘heard.’’ The idea 
in the table are ranked in the order of their importance in terms 6 
pereent ‘‘believed’’ on the basis of those ‘‘heard.’’ 

1. Basis for the Selection of the Most Important Ideas —Knowin: 
the percent ‘‘believed’’ and ‘‘influenced’’ on the basis of ‘‘heard’’ the 
an unfounded idea has, is an index as to the effect that it produces upe 
the lives of those who have heard it. The importance of an idea thi 
has a high pereent ‘‘believed’’ and ‘‘influenced’’ on the basis of thov 
‘*heard’’ is determined by its prevalence, that is, percent ‘‘heard”’ 
the basis of total number of responses. Likewise, the importance of # 
idea that is prevalent is determined by the number of individuals wh 
believe and are influenced by it. It is evident that an unfounded id 
that has a high percent in all three respeets mentioned is an importa’ 
idea. 

Table III, Column H, shows that the average percent ‘‘ believed 
of the total high-school population on the basis of those ‘‘heard’’ is 20- 
pereent; that the average percent ‘‘influenced’’ on the basis of thes 
‘‘heard’’ is 22.6 percent; and that the average percent ‘‘heard’’ on th 
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It. The ideas presented in this study have been selected from pub- 
lished compilations and studies on superstitions and other unfounded 
beliefs. The ideas were seleeted which upon the basis of these investiga- 
tions were found to be prevalent and concerning which it seemed im- 
portant to secure additional information. 

2. The returns from the inquiry show that the agencies, including 
education, which influence people, have not prevented or removed be- 
lief in signs and superstitions among students. That education and ex- 
perience tend to reduce such beliefs may be inferred from the fact that 
older persons in college show less such belief than do high-school seniors. 

3. Senior high-school students on an average have heard of approxi- 
mately one-half of the total number of ideas in this study. On an average 
they believe in, and are influenced by, approximately one-fifth of the ideas 
that they have ‘‘heard.’’ 

4. College students have heard of a slightly higher percent of the 
total number of ideas than high-school seniors. However, they believe 
in considerably less, and are influenced by a somewhat smaller number. 

5. Weather proverbs, misconceptions about natural phenomena and 
those derived from the pseudo-sciences as astrology, phrenology, etc., 
have a comparatively higher average percent ‘‘believed’’ and ‘‘in- 
fluenced’’ on the basis of those ‘‘heard’’ than signs of luck, visitors, 
ete., witcheraft, ‘‘spirits,’’ ete., and misconceptions about health. 

6. Among high-school seniors, girls have heard, believe in, and are 
influenced by a greater number of unfounded beliefs than are boys. 

7. College women have heard, believe in, and are influenced by a 
greater number of unfounded beliefs than are college men. 

8. High-school seniors of the smaller communities have heard, believe 
in, and are influenced by a greater number of unfounded beliefs than 
are high-school seniors of large cities. 

9. The percent ‘‘influenced’’ on the basis ‘‘heard’’ is greater among 
high-school students of small communities than among high-school stu- 
dents of large cities, but the average percent ‘‘believed’’ on the basis 
‘*heard’’ is practically identical for both groups of students. 

10. College students have heard of a greater number of unfounded 
beliefs, but believe in, and are influenced by them to a lesser degree. 

11. The study makes it clear that some thirty unfounded ideas are 
the most prevalent and most influential ones of the list of two hundred. 

12. The study has differentiated a relatively small list of unfounded 
beliefs, commonly held by students, which may be made an organic part 
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VENTILATION METHODS AND PRACTICES IN VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS 
J. HAROLD GOLDTHORPE 
University of Buffalo 

To secure adequate data on the ventilation methods and procedures 
of the schools of smaller communities a portion of a study dealing with 
building standards of school buildings in smaller communities was de- 
voted to ventilation methods and standards. The schools canvassed were 
in communities between 500 and 5000 population in the four states, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and the buildings were those which 
had been erected since 1913. In this way, it is believed that the findings 
are typical of the more modern school buildings constructed during the 
past fifteen years. 

The schools of these four states were selected for this study because 
of the variation in the type of state control of school ventilation standards 
and in the administration of these controls. The writer’s intention was 
to secure data from the schools of two middle-western states where the 
state administrative controls are unlike, to compare with two eastern 
states whose procedures are likewise dissimilar. Of the four states con- 
sidered in this study, Iowa, alone, has no state law or regulations of the 
state department of education bearing on ventilation requirements for 
school buildings. The three other states, either by statute or regulation 
having the force of law, insist upon the standard of mechanical ventila- 
tion of virtually 30 cubie feet per pupil per minute. The Minnesota 
requirement is enforced by the state board of education, whereas both 
Ohio and Pennsylvania have statutory requirements which specify 
mechanical ventilation. In Ohio, the enforcement of the statute is dele- 
gated to a non-edueational body, the state industrial commission, while 
in Pennsylvania the state department of education is charged with 
enforcement. In each of these three states the smaller schools of four 
rooms or less are exempt from this requirement of mechanical ventilation.’ 


‘Goldthorpe, J. Harold. ‘*The Evaluation of the Building Standards Employed 
in the Construction of Composite School Buildings,’’ Unpublished thesis for the 
Doctorate, University of Minnesota, 1928. 

* Laws and Rules Governing School Buildings and Sites, Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education, Section 74, p. 35. 

State Building Code, Industrial Commission of Ohio, Sections 12, 600-64, p. 17. 

Rules and Regulations in Regard to School House Construction, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education, Section 621, p. 12. 
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In order to ascertain present practices in ventilation of these schools 
the information asked for on the check list was divided into two parts, 
one dealing with the methods of ventilation as such, and the other dealing 
with the systems of heating as related to ventilation. This information 
was secured from the superintendents of 210 schools who had previously 
agreed to codperate in supplying the necessary data. The classification 
of methods of ventilation was the one developed by the New York State 
Commission and later used by McLure in his monograph, ‘‘ The Ventila- 
tion of School Buildings.’’* Gravity ventilation in each instance refers 
to ventilation by means of special ducts with or without heating coils 
to accelerate the air flow, but without fans. There are at least nine 
different methods of ventilation: (1) window air supply with window 
or no exhaust; (2) window air supply with gravity exhaust; (3) window 
air supply with fan exhaust; (4) gravity air supply with window or no 
exhaust; (5) gravity air supply with gravity exhaust; (6) gravity air 
supply with fan exhaust; (7) fan air supply with window or no exhaust ; 

8) fan air supply with gravity exhaust; and (9) fan air supply with 
tan exhaust. 

It is to be observed that the first half of each phrase refers to the 
method by which air is supplied to the classrooms, and the second half 
indicates the method by which the ‘‘vitiated’’ air is removed. For the 
sake of brevity in the accompanying discussion these methods will be 
referred to, respectively, as: window-window, window-gravity, window- 
fan, gravity-window, gravity-gravity, gravity-fan, fan-window, fan- 
gravity, and fan-fan. 


VENTILATION METHODS 


The methods of ventilation used to supply air to the classrooms of the 
210 buildings in this study are shown in Table I. Mechanical ventilation 
is the established practice in 175 or 83 percent of the total number of 
these schools. The most commonly used method is the fan-gravity method 
‘vitiated’”’ 


by which air is foreed into the classrooms by fans and the 
air is removed by gravity through exhaust flues passing through the roof. 
This system was installed in 115 buildings or almost 55 percent of the 
total number, which is over twice the frequency of the fan-fan method. 


Report of the New York State Commission on Ve ntilation (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1923), p. 218. 

MeLure, J. R. The Ventilation of School Buildings (New York: Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, 1924), p. 34. 
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The latter method is used in 48 schools or about one-fourth of the group 
under consideration. 

Non-mechanical methods are found in 35 buildings or one-sixth of 
the 210 schools, nine of which have no provision for ventilation other 
than the classroom windows. The fact that Iowa has no legal standards 
or regulations on ventilation is reflected in the diversity of practices 
among the schools of that state. <A total of 24 schools or 45 percent of 
the group of 53 Iowa schools have non-mechanical ventilation; each of 
the four types, window-window, window-gravity, gravity-window, and 
gravity-gravity being represented by one or more schools. Not one of 
these methods meets the mechanical standard of 30 cubie feet per minute 
per pupil. It is also to be noted that the Iowa schools with non- 
mechanical methods constitute over two-thirds of the total number of 
schools with non-mechanical ventilation. For the most part the non- 
mechanical methods in the schools of the three other states are in those 
buildings which were completed before the standard of mechanical venti- 
lation was adopted or adequately enforced. It is apparent that the size 
of the building has some bearing on the ventilation practices since none 
of the 20 buildings enrolling 500 pupils or more was ventilated by non- 
mechanical methods. 

































































TABLE I 
METHODS OF VENTILATION IN 210 VILLAGE SCHOOLS 
Minn., Ohio, 
Iowa and Penn. Total Percent of 
A \ rc A —, ;————+, MeLure’s 700 
Method No. % No. % No. % Buildings* 
Non-mechanical 
Window-window Q 17.0% ows ins 9 4.3% 16.4% 
Window-gravity 10 18.9 5 3.2% 15 7.1 6.4 
Gravity-window 1 1.9 1 6 2 1.0 én 
Gravity-gravity 4 7.5 5 3.2 9 4.3 3.9 
Total 24 45.3 1l 7.0 35 16.7 26.7 
Mechanical 
Window-fan 1 1.9 2 1.3 3 1.4 1.3 
Gravity-fan a ese 4 2.6 4 1.9 4 
Fan-window 2 3.8 3 1.9 5 2.4 3 
Fan-gravity 18 33.9 97 61.7 115 54.8 47.3 
Fan-fan x 15.1 40 25.5 48 22.9 24.0 
Total 29 54.7 146 93.0 15 83.3 73.3 
Totals, all methods 53° 100.0% 157 100.0% 210 100.1% 100.0% _ 








*McLure, J. R. The Ventilation of School Buildings, p. 35. 


It is to be noted that 15 buildings or 7 percent of the total number 
are ventilated by the window-gravity method. With this type the fresh 
air enters the classrooms through the windows only, and the ‘‘vitiated”’ 
air is exhausted by gravity through ducts usually placed in the opposite 
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“Report of the New York State Commission on Ventilation, pp. 521-22. 
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in 48 buildings or 23 percent of the total number. These two methods, 
fan-gravity and fan-fan account for over nine-tenths of the 175 me- 
chanical ventilation installations. 
It is worthwhile to compare the ventilation methods of the present 
group of school buildings with the methods employed in school buildings 
in cities over 30,000 population studied by MeLure. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the buildings included in the MeLure investiga- 
tion were all erected since 1918, while two-fifths of the present group 
of village schools were built prior to 1917. Of the group of schools in 
this study, 83 percent as against 73 percent of McLure’s group were 
equipped with some form of mechanical ventilation. This difference may 
be explained by the fact that three-fourths of the village school buildings 
are in states where mechanical ventilation is the legal standard; on the 
other hand, but two-thirds of the buildings in the MeLure investigation 
were in states having ventilation laws. The larger proportion of Me- 
Lure’s schools having window-window ventilation is attributed to the fact 
that all 115 buildings with this method were in the southern states and 
California. 
METHODS OF HEATING AS RELATED TO VENTILATION 
It is difficult to consider ventilation practices adequately without tak- 
ing into account the methods of heating, since in several types the two 
processes are closely related. This matter is the more important since 
the work of the New York State Commission has confirmed the results 
of earlier investigations in showing that the temperature is the primary 
factor of ventilation, rather than the earbon dioxide content, relative 
humidity, odors, or the organie poison in expired air. 
In general, heating plants are of two primary types, direct and in- 
direct, although certain combinations of these methods are possible. A 
direct heating plant is one by which the heat is given off directly into the 
classroom by means of radiators placed within the room. In indirect 
heating the heat sources are located outside the room, usually in the 
basement, and the air is passed over these sources and is then delivered 
to the rooms through a sysiem of duets. When this latter method is 
employed, the air for ventilation must be heated in zero or sub-zero 
weather to a higher temperature, usually to about 100 to 125° F. When 
mechanical ventilation is associated with direct heating the air is merely 
* Strayer, G. D., and Engelhardt, N. L. Standards for Elementary School Build- 
ings (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923), pp. 15-16. 
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mpered and enters the classrooms at about room temperature, the two 
ocesses being separate and distinct, or nearly so. 

Facts on the various heating and ventilating systems were secured 
rom the superintendents by using the same classification employed by 
MeLure. These eight different systems are as follows: 

Split—has direct radiators in classrooms for heating, and fans or blowers 
for delivering fresh warmed air through a system of ducts to the 
rooms for ventilation. 
it—consists of ventilating units leeated in each classroom, the units 
containing radiators and electrically operated fans which draw air 
from out-of-doors and discharge it directly into the rooms. In addition 
to the radiators in the ventilating units, there may be direct radiators 
located in the classrooms for heating purposes only. 

\ll Blast Steam—has no direct radiators in the classrooms. Both heating 
and ventilating are accomplished by means of fans or blowers which 
drive air through steam heated chambers and discharge it through a 
system of ducts into the rooms. 

‘urnace-Blast—consists of fans or blowers which drive fresh air over 
hot r furnaces, thence delivering the air into the classrooms through 

system of duets for both heating and ventilation. 

Furnace-Gravity—consists of hot air furnaces which deliver air to the 
classrooms through a system of ducts for both heating and ventilation, 
but without the use of fans or blowers. 

Direet-Gravity—has direct radiators in the classrooms for heating. The 

ir for ventilation for each room is warmed by indirect radiators in 
the basement, the air passing through flues by gravity to the elass- 


y 


rooms. 

Direet-Indireet—has direct radiators in the classrooms for heating, and 
admits air directly from out-of-doors at the back of or upon the radi- 
ators for ventilation. 

Direct-Natural—has direct radiators in the classrooms for heating, and 

r for ventilation is secured by means of windows. 


TABLE II 


HEATING AND VENTILATION SYSTEMS IN 210 VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


Total Percent of 
Minn., Ohio McLure's 700 
Iowa and Penn Number Percent Buildings* 
17 104 121 7.6% 56.3% 
t lv ) 11.9 0 
Steam . l ; 1.4 6.7 
Blast 4 26 12.4 4.0 
mravit 1 1 5 
ity ; 10 48 1.0 
t ( 2 4 3.8 5.1 
al 1 $ 16 7.6 21.0 
157 210 100.0% 100.0% 


*M ire, J. R The Ventilation of School Buildings, p. 48 
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The various types of heating and ventilating systems in the 210 
village schools are presented in Table II. The split system was installed 
in 121 buildings or 57.6 percent of the total number, while the unit sys- 
tem, which is the other type of indirect mechanical heating and ventila- 
tion, was the standard in 25 schools. In both of these types, the processes 
are separated. The next most frequent installation is the furnace-blast, 
which is found in 26 schools or 12.4 percent of the whole group. With 
three installations of the all blast steam type the total number of systems 
including mechanical ventilation is 175, which corresponds to the 175 
systems of mechanical ventilation shown in Table I. 

As indicated by the definitions and the above table, the number of 
buildings with direct heating systems are as follows: 


PD atk hanbueeateeennn anaes 121 
Gao Dah atviabsdckeuexees 25 
Direct-gravity ... ......e.e00. 10 
Direct-indirect ... .......+... 8 
IE Css endeevensees 16 

WE E65 KKK Htecerenaadk 180 





From this tabulation, it is observed that 180 of these buildings are 
heated with radiators in the classrooms. The remaining 30 schools have 
indirect heating systems, almost nine-tenths of which are the furnace- 
blast systems. Compared with MeLure’s findings the unit system has 
been the standard of installation in 25 schools or 11.9 percent of the 
present group of schools as against 5.9 percent of the schools in larger 
cities in the MeLure study. The considerably larger proportion of Me- 
Lure’s schools with the direct-natural system is largely explained by the 
number of schools in southern cities and in California. As has already 
been pointed out in connection with methods of ventilation, statutes and 
state regulations and rules are influential factors in determining the 
systems of heating and ventilation. 


VENTILATION ACCESSORIES 


Data bearing upon the installation of certain accessories and device 
frequently a part of heating and ventilation systems are presented i 
Table III. It will be noted that but 86 or about two-fifths of th 
buildings of this group of schools (including six buildings with com 
bined automatie and manual control) have systems provided with aute 
matie temperature control. Restricting consideration to the schools wit! 
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FIGURE II. A COMPARISON oF SysTEMS or HEATING AND VENTILATION 
IN VILLAGE AND City SCHOOLS. 


(Black, village schools; outline, city schools) 


hanical ventilation, the proportion is 49 percent, It is thus apparent 


In a considerable number of these schools no adequate methods of 


nperature control are provided for the most essential factor of ventila- 


practice, namely, proper temperature. 

\ir washers are a part of the equipment of the ventilation apparatus 
-1 schools and humidifiers are present in 19 buildings; taken together. 

t one-fifth of the total number of buildings have one or the other 
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TABLE II | 
HEATING AND VENTILATION ACCESSORIES AND DEVICES ' 
Accessory Number Percent 
Temperature control € 
Automatic 80 38 
Manual 124 58 t 
Combined automatic and manual 6 3 I 
Air washers 21 10 
Humidifiers 19 9 t 
Corridors used as exhaust ducts 4 2 


of these two means of humidification. In considering as a group the 
buildings equipped with mechanical ventilation, the percentage of schools 


with these accessories is 23 percent. The Pennsylvania rules specify the ; 
installation of ‘‘suitable and adequate apparatus to insure the proper fo 
amount of moisture in the classrooms’’;® although no mention is made ai 
as to what constitutes ‘‘proper amount of moisture,’’ nor how it is fo 
attained. According to the Minnesota rules, provision for humidification FF ,,, 
is required only with the installation of warm air furnaces." The question J 5), 
may be raised as to why similar provision is not made with the installation JR ,.,, 
of other types of heating plants. wit 


In their experimental studies of the relative merits of dry air with 
washed and humidified air, the Ventilation Commission found no signif- 
eant difference in favor of humidification. Two groups of children, in. 
volving a total of 86 children in all, were exposed for sixteen weeks to 
ordinary plenum air with an average relative humidity of 28.7 percent, 
and to humidified air with an average relative humidity of 42.3 percent 
The specifie conclusions are summarized as follows: 


There was no apparent difference in the physical development or pre- 
portion of physical defects of the two groups. 

There was no significant difference in school progress. 

There was a greater incidence of respiratory disease among children ex- 
posed to humidified air, but there was less absence from school dut 
to this cause among the same group of children. (The suggestion is 
made that this difference may have been accidental.) 

The air in the humidified rooms was much less agreeable, as indicated by 
the opinions of teachers and observers, being characterized by odor 
and stuffiness.* 

The use of corridors as exhaust ducts was reported by only fow 

schools, each instance of which was in a building constructed since 1925 


* Rules and Regulations in Regard to School House Construction, Pennsylvani 


“State Department of Edueation, p. 12. 
‘Laws and Rules Governing School Buildings and Sites, Minnesota State Dr 

partment of Education, Section 73, p. 35. 
* Report of the New York State Commission on Ventilation, pp. 484-85. 
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; not surprising that so few schools have adopted this means of air 
ust, since it is just beginning to receive recognition from ventilation 


engineers. No reference is found in the building codes or state regula- 


ns relative to its use in the schools of the four states in this study. 
Minnesota, however, action permitting its installation was taken by 
e state board of education in 1928, 

By this method of exhaust, the air from classrooms, coatrooms, 


raries, and offices is vented directly into the corridors by means of 


grilles placed in the walls of the rooms, and the air escapes up the stair 


ells and through a ventilator in the roof. This plan is not contemplated 
ise in ventilating laboratories, shops, or toilets where strong odors 
fumes are present and where separate exhaust ducts are necessary 
ositive action. By this plan of exhaust, the individual vent ducts 

rn cach room are no longer necessary. Other advantages claimed for 


s type of installation are that there is provided a positive means of 


ventilating the corridors and lessening down drafts, which are common 


th individual flue systems. Challman and Schmidt have both pointed 

that the hazards of fire and smoke, which in the past have been com- 
mon objections, are less under this plan than in the customary individual 
ets.” Smoke tests made in different buildings have supported this view. 
Since corridor ventilation has gained the support of an inereasing number 
f engineers, it is likely that it will be more generally installed in school 


dings constructed in the future. 


OPERATION OF VENTILATION SYSTEMS 


Data in the earlier part of this study have shown that systems of me- 


rhanical ventilation have been installed in 175 school buildings (83.39% ) 
pf the 210 schools in the present study, and that mechanical ventilation 


Bs specified as the standard for schools in the laws and regulations of 


Minnesota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. A more satisfactory measure of the 
tifectiveness of these systems is the degree to which they are continually 
» erated after installation. To secure this information the following 
Buestion was asked: 

Is it the practice to operate this ventilation system outside the heat- 
Big season, when the heating plant is shut down? 


° 

Challman, S. A. ‘‘Corridor Ventilation,’’ American School Board Journal, 
BXXVI January, 1928), pp. 45-46 

Schmidt, Hans. ‘*‘School Building Ventilation,’’ American School Board Journal, 
BXXVI March, 1928), pp. 49-50. 
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This question was answered by 167 superintendents of the 175 school 
buildings equipped with mechanical ventilation. Of this number, 38 
superintendents or 23.3 percent of those who answered the question, 
stated that they operated their systems outside the heating season. On 
the other hand, in 129 buildings, or more than three-fourths of this 
number, it was the practice not to operate the ventilating system outside 
the winter months. From these figures, it is obvious that mechanical 
systems are operated primarily not for ventilation purposes alone, but 
rather as adjuncts of the heating plant. This conclusion is supported by 
the following rule adopted in 1918 by the Minnesota state board of 
education : 

** All fans shall be in constant operation during the entire time the 


schools are in session, except when the outdoor temperature will permit 
of keeping the windows open.’”?° 


RESULTS OF OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


The most satisfactory and comprehensive investigations of school 
building ventilation have been made by the New York State Commission 


on Ventilation. The Commission found that the window-gravity metho’ 7 of 
utilizing direct radiation and slanting window deflectors ‘‘was the mos 
promising method for the ventilation of the classroom where local condi- ins 
tions permit its use’’ (with freedom from dust and odors). The essen f® ye, 
tial features for the successful installation of this method of ventilationf® is ; 
are summarized by the Commission as follows: hig 
e 
‘*Radiators must be located beneath windows and extend the fu ct 
width of the windows from which the air supply is to be taken. dise 
Radiators should be equipped with standard shields to protect th) in f 
nearest pupils from excessive heat. 
Radiators must be equipped with modulating hand-controlled valvef § pro 
as well as intermediate acting thermostats for automatic control. Pa win 
Deflecting boards, preferably of the curved vane type, should be placeg¥ to f, 
at the bottom of the windows. mea} 
Exhaust ducts should have a total area of not less than 8 square fee oh 
is 


for the ordinary classroom. 

Exhaust openings should be conveniently dampered so that their a 
may be adjusted to varying weather conditions. 

The classroom should not be overcrowded.’’™* 


” Laws and Rules Governing School Buildings and Sites, Minnesota State 
partment of Education, Section 85, p. 37. 
™ Report of the New York State Commission on Ventilation, pp. 521-22. 
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— a 


In their tests and studies, the Commission found that the window- 
gravity method of ventilation maintained a temperature of approximately 
two degrees lower than the fan ventilated rooms and that the temperature 
was more variable and consequently less monotonous. Naturally the air 


wy 
2 
teams 


—_ 
— _ 
lt 


his f)} motion in the fan ventilated rooms was greater and more uniform. Of 
ide [) greater importance than these results was the fact that window-gravity 
cal rooms at 67° F. were found to be more comfortable than fan ventilated 
but rooms. It was necessary to maintain the fan ventilated rooms at the 
by latter temperature so as to prevent chilling the occupants. 

ol A more fundamental aspect of the ventilation controversy is the 

} effect of the various methods upon the health of the pupils exposed to 

the Pa their operation. The results of the Commission’s four studies in schools 


mit P} of New York City on the prevalence of respiratory diseases among school 
children showed that in fan ventilated rooms there was an average of 
18 percent more absences due to respiratory illness and that there was 
70 percent more respiratory illness among the children present in school. 


hoe The results of these earlier investigations have been confirmed by recent 
ssiot F) studies in Chieago, Cleveland, New Haven, and Syracuse. The results 
tho’ B > of eight studies in six different cities have been summarized by Winslow. 
most 


‘‘Absences due to respiratory illness show, in every one of the six 
instances, an excess in fan ventilated rooms, as compared with rooms 
ssel' BS ventilated by the window-gravity method, and in 3 eases out of 4 this 
jatio is also true of respiratory illness in attendance. This latter factor is a 
highly inaceurate one, subject to great variation according to the personal 
equation of the teacher or the nurse who makes the observations. On the 
p I) % whole, however, the conclusion can hardly be resisted that respiratory 
_— 9% disease in window-gravity ventilated rooms is only two-thirds as great as 
et thf3 in fan ventilated rooms. ... . 

“Though we do not understand the fundamental physiological 
valve} } processes involved, we have apparently ample ground for preferring 
window-ventilation, with an air change of some 10 cubic feet per minute, 


ond 


ann. 


placefs to fan ventilation with a larger flow of warmer air. There is no other 
means, hygienie or bacteriological, by which it is possible to reduce by 
re feg se One-third the incidence of infections of the upper respiratory tract, yet 


this remarkable result can apparently be accomplished by the substitution 
ir areggot one type of schoolroom ventilation for another.’ 





} Since the window-gravity system of ventilation secures results which 
fr so its superiority over mechanical ventilation, it seems obvious that 


it should be considered for future installations. In addition to the 


: _***Symposium on Schoolroom Ventilation,’’ American Journal of Public Health, 
SXIX (January 1929), pp. 55-70. Discussion by C.-E. A. Winslow. 
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results already mentioned there are financial reasons why window ventila- 
tion is to be preferred over the fan method for classroom ventilation. The 
eost of equipping school buildings with mechanical systems is consider- 
ably greater than the window-gravity system. McLure found in his in- 
vestigation that the additional cost of the various forms of mechanical 
ventilation over the window-gravity method was between 1.22 and 1.85 
cents per cubie foot of building space.’* Taking these figures and with 
the assumption that one-third of the new school buildings constructed 
in the United States would be equipped with mechanical ventilation, 
Winslow conservatively estimated that over three million dollars a year 
were spent needlessly on the installation of mechanical ventilation.” 

Nor is the installation cost the only expense concerned with mechani- 
eal ventilation; after installation it is expensive to operate these systems 
properly. Since using the fan system implies the overheating of large 
volumes of air which are shortly exhausted through the roof, it is obvious 
that the operation costs of mechanical systems are considerably above 
those for window-gravity ventilation. According to the conservative esti- 
mates of Winslow, the waste due to this cause in the schools of New York 
State alone, is $200,000 annually.*° With the increasing costs of educa- 
tion being challenged in most communities, the savings affected by the 
installation of window-gravity ventilation adds strength to the funda- 
mental health argument, and should persuade school architects and edu- 
cational administrators to give non-mechanical systems careful and im- 
partial consideration. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data presented for the schools of the smaller communities in this 
study indicate clearly how the state control of ventilation standards has 
served to compel the acceptance of the standard of 30 cubic feet per 
minute, Despite the installation of mechanical systems in almost three- 
fourths of these schools, less than one-fourth of them operate their 
systems oviside the heating season. It is apparent that a considerable 
sum of money spent for the installation of mechanical ventilation is 2! 
work only a portion of each school year. The mechanical standard 0 
ventilation for classroom use, developed at the time when the carbon 


“McLure, J. R. The Ventilation of School Buildings, p. 106. 

“ Winslow, C.-E. A. Fresh Air and Ventilation (New York: E. P. Dutton am 
Company, 1926), p. 114. 

* Winslow, C.-E.A. Fresh Air and Ventilation, p. 115. 
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lioxide theory was the dominant factor, should be abandoned because it 

s to meet the needs, because it leads to a high incidence of respiratory 
disease, and because its installation and operating costs are unnecessarily 
high. It should be displaced by the window-gravity system which is rela- 
tively effective and inexpensive to operate. 

[hese suggested changes cannot be easily secured in at least two of 
the states concerned within this study, since the 30 cubie feet per minute 
standard has been enacted into statute. That this situation is not 
peculiar to these states alone is indicated by Winslow’s analysis of the 
state laws and regulations covering school building ventilation, which 
showed that exactly one-half of the states have laws or regulations re- 
quiring mechanical ventilation.** The inflexibility and the undesirability 
of statutory control over ventilation standards in preventing and delay- 
ing the application of new knowledge to meet changing conditions is 


| obvious. The present status of these problems suggests the need for the 
- 


recognition of this situation by local and state educational authorities. 


"Winslow, C.-E. A. ‘*The Dead Hand in School Ventilation,’’ American School 
Board Journal, LXX (June, 1925), pp. 45-46. 
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CHANGES IN THE INFORMATION AND ATTITUDES 
OF STUDENTS IN AN ECONOMICS COURSE! 
ARTHUR W. KORNHAUSER 
University of Chicago 

ALTHOUGH objective examinations have become the order of the day, 
comparatively few test results have been published that show what 
happens to the information and attitudes of students between the be- 
ginning and end of specific college courses. Data of this sort are per- 
haps especially worth accumulating in the case of social science courses, 
where considerable uncertainty still obtains as to proper content and 
where the question is raised at times whether the students really carry 
away anything either in the form of new knowledge or changed attitudes. 
Interesting questions also arise concerning the effects of a course on indi- 
vidual students relative to their intelligence, their information at the 
beginning of the course, and the grade of their work during the course. 
This paper summarizes some objective test results bearing on these 
questions. 

During 1926-27 and 1927-28 students in a new course, ‘‘ The Economic 
Order,”’ at the University of Chicago were given ‘‘before and after” 
tests for each of the three quarters of the academic year. Results from 
the first year’s testing have been reported,’ but, for convenience, certain 
parts of the earlier report will be briefly repeated here in conjunction 
with the 1927-28 data. 

The nature of the new course is sufficiently indieated by the deserip- 
tive paragraph printed in the University Announcements: 

‘*The Economie Order I, II, II1I.—This course presents a genera! 
survey of the economic order: its structure, its institutions, its opera- 
tions. The first part of the course deals with technology and the eco- 
nomic order; the second, with the coérdination of specialists; and the 
third, with the guidance of economie activity. . . . . Open to first-year 
students.’’ 












*The material reported here is a group product. The work received its impulse 
from, and was made possible by, Mr. L. C. Marshall. The tests were prepared 
largely by Mr. R. J. MeReynolds, with the aid of Messrs, J. F. Christ, G. V. Cox. 
L. C. Marshall, L. W. Mints, 8. H. Nerlove, and the writer. The willing coéperation 
of all the instructors in the course was also of great help. 

* Kornhauser, A. W. ‘‘ Results from the Use of Objective Tests and Question 
naires in a College Course on ‘The Economie Order’,’’? The Journal of Business of th 
University of Chicago, I (1928), 429-455 and II (1929), 82-111. 
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The course runs through the year (three quarters), but students are 
permitted to take the work of only one or two quarters if they desire. 
Instruction is built around a printed syllabus of some four hundred 
pi ges." 
CHANGES IN ECONOMIC KNOWLEDGE RESULTING FROM THE COURSE 
Changes in economie knowledge were measured by means of content 
tests given at the beginning and end of each quarter. In 1926-27 a true- 
false test was used in the Autumn quarter (and another test which added 
little and which will not be considered here) ; in the Winter and Spring 
quarters of that year and in each quarter of 1927-28, multiple answer 
questions were employed. The true-false examination contained 129 
items; the other tests ranged from 70 to 88 items. Each test had special 
reference to the work of the quarter in which it was used. The tests 
attempted to sample the whole range of content in the course. An in- 
telligence test (Otis Higher Examination) was also used. In 1926-1927 





TABLE I 
AMOUNT OF IMPROVEMENT IN CONTENT TESTS AVERAGES 
Average Scores at Beginning Average Scores at Beginning 
and End of Quarter of Quarter and at End of Year 
cr A - 7 Sea 
P.E. P.E. 
Im- of Im- Im- of Im- 
Begin- prove- prove- Begin- prove- prove- 
ning End ment ment ning End ment ment 
1926-27 Tests 
A (Autumn Quarter) 52.4 69.5 17.1 1.0 55.0 81.8 26.8 1.4 
B (Winter Quarter) 37.0 45.7 8.7 6 37.4 50.0 12.6 8 
C (Spring Quarter) 42.4 50.0 7.6 6 ‘ ose vr eee 
1927-28 Tests 
I (Autumn Quarter) 44.9 61.6 16.7 5 46.0 62.5 16.5 a 
II (Winter Quarter) 36.4 46.6 102 5 36.6 47.9 11.3 6 
III (Spring Quarter) 43.9 51.9 8.0 7 cate’ Pome ae 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF CONTENT TESTS 
Percent of students at the end of 
the quarter and year higher than 
the average student at the beginning 
For the Quarter For the Year 
1926-27 Tests 


- Cae SD ok se obese ke wean R6 96 
Bi A eee 90 96 
C (Spring Quarter) . . . wcccccvcess 91 
1927-28 Tests 
E (Autumn Quarter) ... 2 ..cccsceses 99.5 29 
Be Cee SED, os Sh ccntiwwen 93 94 
Bae CCE GORGE) «kk vcctoesccus 86 — 


* The syllabus covering the work of the first and second quarters has recently been 
revised and published. Marshall, L. C., Christ, J. F., Kornhauser, A. W., Mints, L. W., 
and Nerlove, S. H. Outlines of the Economic Order. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1930. 
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data were secured for some 300 students who started the course (about 
150 finished), and in 1927-28 for about 200 students (somewhat over 100 
finished). 

In general, significant improvement occurred in each quarter and 
for the year as a whole. The extent of improvement may be judged 
from the figures summarized in Tables I and II. The difference between 
the initial and final average on the several tests was from 11 to 33 times 
the probable error of the difference. As Table II indicates, only a few 
students (1 percent to 6 percent) at the end of the course were as low 
as the average student at the beginning. No standards are available in 
terms of which to adjudge these amounts of improvement good or bad. 
Their meaning obviously depends, in considerable measure, on the par- 
ticular tests employed. But at least there is clear evidence that some 
considerable change in students’ economic knowledge does occur. 

Improvement was similarly manifested in the record of changes on 
the separate items of the tests. The percentage of correct responses on 
the several items of Test A, for example, averaged 63 at the beginning 
of the course and 81 at the end. Comparable figures for the six content 
tests are contained in Table III. In each test a few items showed re- 
markably great increase in the correct responses while other items re- 
flected no increase at all (due in a number of instances to defects of the 
tests). But a majority of the individual items were answered correctly 
at the end of the year by at least 10 to 15 percent more students than 
at the beginning. 


TABLE III 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF CORRECT RESPONSES ON TEST ITEMS 
Beginning of End of End of 
Quarter Quarter Year 
1926-27 Tests 
A (Autumn Quarter) 63 74 81 
B (Winter Quarter) 50 62 66 
C (Spring Quarter) 53 62 — 
1927-28 Tests 
I (Autumn Quarter) 48 74 76 
II (Winter Quarter) 49 59 67 
III (Spring Quarter) 53 70 _ 


Analysis of differences in improvement among individual students 
may well be more important than the foregoing general measurement of 
improvement. On each test there were a few individuals who made no 
improvement whatever, a number who changed very slightly, and others 
who showed rather great amounts of improvement. Certain relationships 
of the individual scores are shown, by means of correlation coefficients. 
in Table IV. 
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TABLE IV 
INTERRELATIONS OF CONTENT TeEsT Scores, INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES AND GRADES 





1926-27 1927-28 
Content Tests Content Tests 
tc . = / “A 
Cc I II II * 


A B 
(Autumn) (Winter) (Spring) (Autumn) (Winter) (Spring) 
.) Content test—initial and end 


of quarter . 2. wc ee cee cesees .75 .58 .60 .65 54 56 

») Content test ~initial and end 
Of VOOR . 1. coescavesescece 55 36 — 51 64 —_ 

)} Content test—initial and im- 
epee ..o.« 4deceseosane —.01 —.54 —.43 —.45 -—.38 —.45 

Initial content test and in- 
CO . «aio kee 6 ae Ode B38 B82 39 Al Al 38 

Content test at end of — 
and intelligence . . AT 40 44 46 31 42 

f) Content test at end of year “and 
EGS 6 an Ree uewsccoes 51 31 _— 57 40 _— 

g) Content test improvement dur 
ing quarter and intelligence. . 13 .03 -.01 05 —.06 —.01 

Content test improvement dur- 
ing year and intelligence... .. 21 —.03 — 15 —.08 -= 

i) Initial content test and quar- 
ter grades . . B85 .33 26 58 47 35 

j) Initial content test ‘and year 
PPP ret Teer Al — — 55 _ — 

k) Tomieas test at end of quarter 
and quarter grades ........ 48 .36 35 .62 53 40 

» € tent test at end of year 
and year grades... . 41 35 44 50 58 57 

(m) Centent test improveme nt dur- 
ing quarter and quarter grades 12 —.04 .09 —.01 10 .08 

Content test improvement dur- 
ing year and year grades.... .09 — -— —.05 — — 


Fairly close agreement was found between initial standing in the 
content examination and later standing (rows ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘b’’ of Table IV). 
Students tended to retain somewhat the same relative standing, that is, 
as the whole group moved upward. The relationship was far from per- 
ect, however, and another tendency, opposite in direction, appeared in 
the faet that students with less knowledge at the beginning showed 
greater improvement that did those better equipped initially (the nega- 
tive correlations of row ‘‘e’’). This relationship, which implies a level- 
ing process in which poorer students advance more than good students, 
was not found to exist when intelligence test scores were made the 
measure of student abilities. No significant tendency appeared, that is, 
for brighter students to improve either more or less than the less in- 
telligent (rows ‘‘g’’ and ‘‘h’’), though a faint hint is given (rows ‘‘d,’’ 
‘“e,”’ “f'*) that correlations increase between intelligence and content 
tests as one passes from the beginning to the end of the year, that is, that 
ability and knowledge come more nearly to coincide. 

As seen in the last six lines of Table IV, students who received the 
higher grades in the course tended on the whole to be those who had 
more economic knowledge as measured by the content tests, both at the 
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beginning and the end of the course. The correlations, however, were 
surprisingly low. No relationship at all existed between grades and 
improvement on the tests (rows ‘‘m’’ and ‘‘n’’). 

There was more than a suggestion in these results that all was not well 
with the course, despite the fact that considerable increases in economic 
knowledge do occur. Especially worthy of note are these facts: (1) that 
differences in improvement are unrelated to intellectual ability and gen. 
eral level of work as reflected in grades, and (2) that significant negative 
correlations are found between initial test scores and amount of improve- 
ment. It is certainly not impossible that these findings (and the sub- 
stantial agreement between the results of the two years indicates their 
reliability) arise from a condition of instruction and course lay-out which 
fails to give the better students sufficient stimulation and opportunity. 
Inasmuch as the economies course which is here under discussion is 
probably not inferior to most college courses, one is led to wonder how 
far similar analyses may show that we are, in general, falling down with 
respect to these all important matters of avoiding lock-step standardiza- 
tion and providing effective individual motivation.* 


CHANGES IN ATTITUDES RESULTING FROM THE COURSE 


College courses presumably affect students’ attitudes as well as their 
fund of knowledge. It might be difficult to say which change is more 
important, especially in the field of the social sciences. As a second 
part of the present inquiry, accordingly, an attempt was made to ascer- 
tain the changes in economie attitudes or opinions brought about by the 
year’s survey course in economics. 

At the beginning and at the end of the course in 1926-27, each stu- 
dent was given a blank containing 94 statements on controversial ques- 
tions of economic policy, with instructions to indicate for each item 
whether he agreed, disagreed, or was undecided. A few sample state- 
ments follow: 

1. Free trade should be established among all nations. 

2. Trade unions should be encouraged. 


3. Stock exchange speculation should be abolished. 
4. No person should be allowed to have an income of more that 


$50,000 a year. 
*A surprising result in the 1926-27 inquiry which may also point to over-stant: 


ardization was the absence of any marked differences in course accomplishment from 
one instructor to another. Loc. cit., Kornhauser, pp. 96-100. 
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In 1927-28 a more extended form was used, the essential parts of 


were as follows: 


> Or 


A. Fifty statements more or less similar to those used in 1926-27 (a 
number of the statements were identical). Five possible responses 
were provided’— 

2 If you feel the statement is utterly and unqualifiedly true, 
so that no one who had a fairly good understanding of the 
subject could sincerely and honestly believe it false. 

1 If you feel that it is probably true or true in large degree. 

0 If you feel that it is quite undecided, an open question, or 
one upon which you are not ready to express an opinion. 

1 If you feel that it is probably false or false in large degree. 

-2 If you feel the statement is utterly and unqualifiedly false, 
so that no one who had a fairly good understanding of the 
subject could sincerely and honestly believe it true. 

B. Twenty-five statements each of which began with a blank in which 
one of the five words ‘‘ail,’’ ‘‘most,’’ ‘‘many,’’ ‘‘few,’’ ‘‘no,’’ 
was to be inserted according to the student’s convictions, e.g., 


4ll Most Many Few No .......... government-operated in- 
dustries have failed. 
All Most Many Few No .......... socialists are well in- 


formed regarding our economic organization. 

(. Fifty items toward which the student was asked to express his 
feelings of liking or disliking. Again there were five possible re- 
sponses for each item 
LL If you like the item very much. 

L, If you like the item. 
I If you are indifferent toward the item or have no decided 
feeling toward it. 
D If you dislike the item. 
DD If you dislike the item very much. 
Sample items are: tariff protection for manufactured goods, stock 
speculation, the use of military force to quell strikes. 

In 1926-27 ‘‘before-and-after’’ data were secured from 164 students, 

1927-28 for 132. In both years the record of attitudes at the beginning 

the course showed that most of the items represented matters on 

ch opinions really differed. In the first year there were only four 
is Of the 94 on which responses in the unpopular direction numbered 


+ 


ss than five percent ; in the following vear one item of the 50 in 


*The form of response in Part A and the whole of the method in Part B are 
ted from the ‘‘ fair-mindedness’’ tests of G. B. Watson. His material is described 
‘The Measurement of Fair-Mindedness,’’ Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
, No. 176, 1925. 
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Part A, three of the 25 in Part B, and 15 of the 50 in Part C, had less 
than five percent on the side of the minority.® 


Fairly extensive changes occurred during the year. Thus, in 1926-27, 
when the percentage of students giving the more favored response on 
each item at the beginning is compared with the percentage responding 
in the same direction at the end, the average change (median) is found 
to be 8.8 points. On ten items, the change in percentage is over 20 
points. Corresponding figures for 1927-28 are as follows: For Part A, 
an average change of 11.1 points, with 8 of the 50 items changing over 
20 points; for Part B, an average change of 8.1, with 2 of 25 items 
changing more than 20 points; Part C, an average change of 5.6, with 
5 items changing more than 20 points. 

A few examples of marked changes resulting from the course follow: 
(The numbers in each case represent the percentage of students giving 
the indicated response at the beginning and at the end of the course.) 
1. There is greater social waste than gain Agree } 13. 43(1926-27) 

from advertising 17 40(1927-28) 
2. A high protective tariff should be main- Agree 59 = =27(1926-27) 

tained in the United States. 60 23(1927-28) 
3. A conservative president is essential to the Agree 56 34(1926-27) 

continued prosperity of the United States. 58 38(1927-28) 


4. Stock exchange speculation should be _ a — 
abolished. Agree— 37 14(1927-28) 


Supporting bits of evidence make it clear that the changes in attitudes 
ean be safely ascribed to the influence of the course. The rather striking 
agreement in results on individual items from one year to the next, as 
seen in the examples above, is one indication of the reliability of the 
relationship. But further, the direct influence of course content is seen 
in the fact that a number of the changes in attitudes bear a fairly defi- 
nite relationship to particular parts of the course. In many instances 
we find that where an issue is raised which is treated in the first quarter's 
work, the principal change in attitudes is found at the end of the quarter, 
while other topics dealt with later in the course produce changes in the 
final responses. Occasionally an interesting double shift appears, as for 


*In the 1927-28 results, the five response divisions were grouped into three, 4 
middle or ‘‘indifferent’’ group and a group on either side. In the case of Part B, 
‘‘many’’ was taken as the middle response, ‘‘most’’ and ‘‘all’’ as one direction, «1d 
‘*few’’ and ‘‘no’’ as the other. 
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example on the statement, ‘‘ Employers are justified in restricting their 
output of goods if they can get greater profit in that way than by pro- 
ducing at their ordinary rate.’’ The percentage of agreement increased 
in the first quarter from 31 to 43, and then at the close of the year it 
jumped back to 27. Corresponding percentages for 1927-28 were 38, 45 
and 30—another illustration of the consistency from year to year. The 
changes on this item reflect the emphasis on the technology of produc- 
tion during the first part of the course and on the codrdination and 
social control of economie activities during later parts. 

Granting, now, that changes in attitudes do occur as a result of the 
course, what about the direction of these changes? Do the students be- 
come more uniform or more unlike in their attitudes? Do they increase 
or deerease in amount of indecision on the economic questions presented ? 
Do they become more radical or more conservative? More extreme in 


? More favorable to open-mindedness and scien- 


their beliefs or less so 
tifie attitude? A little evidence bearing on each of these questions is 
summarized in the next few paragraphs. 

A word, first, on uniformity. Almost no change occurs in the aver- 

ge size of minority groups on the individual items. On the average, 

there is just as much difference of opinion at the end of the course as at 
the beginning. This is true of both years. On certain items, of course, 
the uniformity greatly increases (a large majority group is built up), 
but just about as frequently it happens that a more even balance of 
opinion ‘‘for’’ and ‘‘against’’ is developed during the year. Apparently, 
individuality of opinion is not being submerged. 

In 1926-27, an ‘‘atypicality’’ seore or ‘‘unusualness-of-response’’ 
score was obtained for each student by taking only those items on which 
a minority group of less than 20 percent existed, and giving the indi- 
vidual a seore of ‘‘1’’ for each of these items which he answered with 
the minority. The average of these ‘‘atypicality’’ scores at the beginning 
was 5.7, and at the end of the year was 6.9. The difference was about 
six times the probable error of the difference. The same facts stated 
in percentages are as follows: 59 percent of the students have higher 
atypicality seores at the end than at the beginning; 30 percent have 
lower scores than at the beginning of the course. Students who are 
atypical at the beginning tend to continue so, as indicated by a correla- 
tion of .46 between the first and last atypicality scores. 

On the matter of ‘‘undecided’’ responses, there is a consistent though 
slight decrease during the course. The average percentage of ‘‘unde- 
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cided’’ responses in 1926-27 fell from 12.1 to 9.9; in 1927-28, for Part A 
it went from 15.0 to 13.5, and for Part C from 19.0 to 15.5. The average 
number of ‘‘undecided’’ answers per student changed from 11.0 to 94 
in 1926-27; from 8.0 to 6.6 for Part A and from 10.0 to 8.4 for Part ( 
in 1927-28. These differences are from two and a half to three and a 
half times the probable errors of the differences. Undecided scores at the 
beginning and at the end of the year correlate .44, .48, and .41 for the 
three sets of data, and .54 for a combined score on Parts A and C, 
Perhaps the most interesting direction of change is that with respect 
to conservatism and radicalism. The tendency was toward slightly in- 
creased radicalism. A radicalism-conservatism score was calculated for 
each student by having six instructors select the items on the test, re- 
sponses to which would indicate radicalism or conservatism. The num- 
ber of these items marked by the student in the conservative direction 


minus the number of radical items marked constitutes his score (really 
a conservatism score). In 1926-27 the average of these scores at the be- ‘ 
ginning of the year was 13.2; at the end 10.4. The difference is over . 
six times its probable error. The corresponding differences for Parts A, ‘ 
B, and C in 1927-28 are thirteen, seven, and four times their respective b 
probable errors. This tendency toward greater radicalism is seen also t 
in the changes in the scores of individual students. In 1926-27 about 1 
60 percent became more radical ; about 20 percent became more conserva- h 
tive; and 20 percent remained unchanged. The percentages are not t! 
greatly different in the following year. Part A shows an even more 7 
striking relationship; 70 percent more radical, 13 percent more con- t] 
servative, and 17 percent unchanged. The correlation between initial m 
and final radicalism-conservatism scores is .56 in 1926-27 and for Parts in 
A, B, and C in 1927-28 it is .24, .20, and .62, (.61 for a combined score b 
of Parts A, B, and C). In both years there is a slight tendency for 
students, radical or conservative at the beginning, to remain so. rn 
The responses of students show a distinct tendency to be less extreme J ,, 
at the end of the course than at the beginning. Thus, in Part A, the F® ,, 
average percentage of students giving the extreme responses (‘‘+2’’ and th 
‘*-9°*) at the beginning is 41 percent, while at the end of the year it Pa 
is 30.6 percent. Parallel figures for Part B are 19.8 percent and 172 fs 
pereent; for Part C, 27.3 percent and 27.2 percent. In terms of §% ,} 
‘‘extremism”’ scores for individuals, the differences between initial and Bg, 
final record are about six times the probable error of the difference in ch 


the ease of Part A and a little less than two times the probable error 
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for Part B. Initial and final seores correlated .46, .41, and .66 for 
Parts A, B, and combination of A and B, respectively. 

Finally, a ‘‘scientifie attitude’’ score was obtained for each student 
by taking his responses to certain items of Part C. A few of the items 
toward which degree of liking or disliking was to be indicated) are: 
‘‘seientifie people,’’ ‘‘conclusions arrived at as a result of prejudices,’’ 
The average 


> 


id ‘‘freer discussion of social and political questions.’ 
score inereased about three times the probable error of the difference, 


tt ee ater Oe 


ndieating some tendency toward attitudes more favorable to open- 


( ndedness. The correlation between the beginning and the end of the 
i vear was .39. 
‘ The various individual scores derived from the attitudes blanks show 
} no consistent relationships when studied in connection with various test 
= scores and with scholastie grades. About fifty coefficients of correlation 
| were computed between the several attitude scores (‘‘undecided,”’ 
| ‘‘radiealism,’’ ‘‘extremism,’’ ‘‘atypicality’’ and ‘‘reversals’’) and 
“ on intelligence tests, the achievement tests described in the first 
section of this paper, and scholarship ratings. All the correlations are 


tween —.13 and +.32. These coefficients are too low, especially since 
they lack consisteney, to indicate significant relationships. Within the 
mits of the present data, then, it appears that we must reject such 
hypotheses as that ‘‘radieals’’ are either more or less intelligent than 
heir more conservative fellow-students, that they are either better or 
more poorly informed (although in 1926-27 there was some indication 
that the most radical students were superior in both intelligence and 
economic knowledge). Similar interesting hypothetical relationships had 
indecision,’’ ‘‘extremism,’’ ete., 


} seemed worth seeking with respect to ‘‘ 
but the answer of the present data is in all instances, ‘‘no.’’ 
{ In general, then, our inquiry into economic attitudes suggests, (1) that 


real changes do occur as a result of the course, (2) that the attitudes and 


§ changes of individuals have little or no relationship to intelligence and 
| economie knowledge, and (3) that the changes are, on the average, in 
p the direction of less uniformity of opinion, fewer ‘‘undecided”’ responses, 
: greater liberalism or radicalism, fewer extreme responses, and a more 
» ‘avorable ‘‘set’’ toward open-mindedness on social questions. All these 


; “hanges are very slight, however, and if one so chooses he may stress the 
me ' s ° 
small influence the course has on attitudes rather than the fact that some 


inge occurs. The many items on which little or no change is evidenced 
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may point to need for improvement in the course no less than do the 
results from content tests. 


SUMMARY 

Tests of economie knowledge and blanks aimed at ascertaining eco- 
nomic attitudes were given at the beginning and at the close of a course 
in economies during two successive years, with a view to discovering the 
changes produced by the course. In general, the content tests showed 
that significant improvement occurred in each quarter and for the year 
as a whole. Of the more detailed relationships the most important is the 
finding that individual differences in improvement are unrelated to in- 
tellectual ability (as tested) and are inversely related to amount of eco- 
nomic knowledge at the outset. The attitude blanks likewise showed that 
significant changes took place between the beginning and end of the 
course; and the changes on a number of items were clearly related to 
particular content and points of emphasis in the course. The changes 
were, on the average, very slightly in the direction of less uniformity, 
fewer ‘‘undecided’’ responses, inereased liberalism, fewer extreme re- 
sponses, and greater liking for scientific procedure. The attitudes and 
attitude-changes of individuals bear no clear relationship to their in- 
telligence and economic knowledge. 
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THE SOURCES OF HERBERT SPENCER’S 
EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 
NORMAN T. WALKER 
University of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Scotland 


\n attempt has been made by H. G. Good! to demonstrate Herbert 


Spencer’s indebtedness to the educational writings of Joseph Priestley 
the argument of the essay on ‘‘ What Knowledge is of Most Worth?’’. 


the question of the relation of the State to edueation, it is certainly 
ie that Spencer was in close agreement with the views of Priestley and 
Godwin,? and he may well have been acquainted with these eighteenth 
y writers and others of the same school. But although, as Good 
: shown, there are points of resemblanee between Spencer and Priestley 
their ideas of the aim and content of education, a perusal of Priestley’s 
lucational works (Essay on a Course of Liberal Education for Civil and 
lefive Life, 1760; Remarks on a Proposed Code of Education, 1765; and 
Wiscellaneous Observations Relating to Education, 1780) produces, on 
whole, a different impression from that obtained by reading Spencer’s 
ssay. The latter’s borrowings from Priestley, if any, seem to have been 
ght and unimportant. In the other three essays of Spencer’s, Edu- 
n, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, there are references to authori- 
ties by name, and there does not seem to be any reason why Priestley 
ld not have been cited in the first chapter (which was actually the 
t essay* to be published) if there had been any conscious borrowing. 
Spencer had too few authorities on education not to wish to make the 
ist of them. 
These authorities are for the most part listed at the head of the 
nsigned review-article, entitled ‘‘The Art of Eduecation,’’ which ap- 
ed in The North British Review, May, 1854, and was afterwards 


Good, H. G. Journal of Educational Research, XIII, May, 1926. 
‘Cf. Priestley, An Essay on the First Principles of Government (2nd ed., 1771) ; 
res on History (2 vols., 1793). 
Godwin, Enquiry Concerning Political Justice (2 vols., 1793). 
Spencer, Social Statics (1st ed., 1850). 
‘First published as an unsigned article in The Westminster Review (New Series, 
VI, July, 1859, pp. 1-41), reviewing Lectures on Education delivered at the Royal 
institution of Great Britain, London, 1855. 
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reprinted in revised form as chapter II of Education. This chapter, the 
first of Spencer’s four essays to be written, is noteworthy for the com- 
parative frequency with which references are made to other writers, 
Of these, there are mentioned by name: Marcel, Wyse, Pestalozzi, Fellen- 
berg, Tyndall, Horace Mann, and Pillans. While Fellenberg, Tyndall, 
Horace Mann, and Pillans are represented by isolated quotations, the 
references to Marcel, Pestalozzi, and Wyse recur from time to time in 
the course of the discussion. These, it turns out, were Spencer’s prin- 
cipal authorities for his educational views. 

In 1836 there was published at London, Education Reform: or, The 
Necessity of a National System of Education, Volume I, by Thomas 
Wyse, Esq., M.P. This is the work which Spencer quotes on three occa- 
sions, twice in support of Marcel. The borrowings from Wyse are not 
extensive. Apart from a rather long quotation designed to exhibit ‘‘a 
rational mode of conveying primary conceptions in geometry’’ there is 
little further evidence of Spencer’s indebtedness to the Irish educa- 
tional reformer. Wyse’s book is not nearly so comprehensive nor so well 
worth attention as Marcel’s and Spencer seems to have confined himself 
for the most part to the later authority. 

Spencer was unable to read German. Hence, even if there had been 
no other source of information, we might have felt sure that it was an 
English work on Pestalozzi to which he had recourse. Biber’s Life of 
Pestalozzi, however, is one of the books which appear at the head of the 
original review-article in The North British Review for 1854. In his 
Autobiography, Spencer makes reference to inquiries ‘‘some 40 years 
ago’’ which prompted a reference to Dr. Biber’s Life of Pestalozzt. The 
Autobiography was completed in 1894, exactly forty years after the first 
appearance of ‘‘The Art of Education.’’ These two facts serve to con- 
firm the internal evidence of the essay itself. All Spencer’s quotations 
from Pestalozzi are to be found in Biber, and he also quotes Biber him- 
self, though without acknowledgment. 

The introduction of Pestalozzi’s views is made mainly for the pur- 
pose of criticizing them. Spencer appears to have made some inquiries 
regarding the suecess achieved by schools conducted on Pestalozzian prin- 
ciples, but was dissatisfied with the results. In 1848, having entertained 
the thought of ‘‘reverting to the ancestral profession,’’ he considered 4 
project for setting up, in eompany with his father, a Pestalozzian insti- 
tute near Bath. The idea had been suggested to him by a similar insti- 
tution near Derby, conducted by a Dr. Heldenmaier with whom Spencer's 
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was acquainted. Spencer’s idea was ‘‘not, indeed, to carry out 
neiples of Pestalozzi in particular, but to initiate an advanced 
of edueation,’’ especially in the sciences of mathematies, physics, 
try, astronomy, ete. This project fell through, but not before 
cer had made some inquiries. As Heldenmaier’s institute, ‘a kind 
glish Hofwyl,’ had been set up ‘a dozen or more years previously,’ 
’s methods were apparently known to Spencer early in life. It 
r that they did not gain his unqualified approval. In the chapter 
lectual Education they meet with severe but, in the main, just 
Spencer’s strictures on the Mother’s Manual, the contents of 
ere known to him from Biber, are sound, as is also his condemna 
f Pestalozzi’s geography methods, though the latter criticism is 
repeated from Biber. Spencer concludes that while Pestalozzi’s 
that ‘alike in its order and its methods, education must con 
the natural process of evolution’ is sound, his methods of apply- 
inciple ar faulty owing to his inadequate knowledge of 
Spencer, following Mareel, abandons Pestalozzi in order to 
‘certain guiding principles’ which, failing the existence of a 
| psychology,’ make ‘empirical approximations towards a perfect 
Spencer is here more a Marcellian than a Pestalozzian. 
ide Marcel (1793-1876) was a Frenchman who lived for a large 
his life outside of France and was thus led to interest himself in 


ine and teaching of modern foreign languages. While a French 
t Corl e published his chief work in English, entitled Language 


V ms of Vental Cul i; and International Communication: or 


] 


2 vols., London, 


of the Teacher and the Learner of Languages 


title of the hook is | ardly comprehensive enough. Marcel 
hole field of edueation, and devotes the first four books, 
sreater part of his first volume, to a diseussion of such 
method, and eurriculum. It is to this preliminary dis 
Spencer is most indebted, and from it he borrowed several 


ment between Spencer at d Maree! is not eonfined to Spen 


wn ‘* Intellectual Edueation.’’ For example, the two writers 
denunciation of the monopoly enjoyed by the Classies in 
insisting on the need to deter ne the ‘relative importance’ 








7 





especially, should study mental philosophy, which contains the funda- 
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of the ‘aequirements which a complete education should comprise,’ 4 
task for which ‘until now materials were wanting’; in dividing education 
into its three branches, physical, intellectual, and moral; in advocating 
the study of ‘such branches of knowledge as best discipline the intellect 
and are of practical utility throughout life’; in thinking that while the 
‘information most required by individuals varies indefinitely with their 
diversified pursuits in social life, . . . . that which offers the best pros 
pect of being useful, and which should have precedence over the other 
is . . . . an acquaintance with the laws of nature’; in concluding that 
‘utility is the test by which the value of iustruction ought to be esti. 
mated’; in denouncing ‘the ignorance of parents on the subject of edu 
cation’; in lamenting the fact that ‘neither at home nor at school is 4 


fulfilment of offices which are to become the subject of (a parent’s) 
anxious thoughts and feelings’; in condemning premature intellectual 
training whereby ‘both the minds and bodies of the little sufferers have 
been enfeebled by an overexertion of the brain, when as yet imperfectly 
formed’; in opining that ‘intellectual precocity is but too frequently 
attended by premature death or debility through life’; in finding that 
what renders physical (science) studies most suitable to childhood is 
their moral and religious tendency’, and so on.®° Such a list of agree 
ments between the two writers could easily be extended, but sufficient has 
been quoted to indicate the avowed source from which Spencer derived 
many of the ideas which he proceeded to work into the context of his 
own thought or affiliate to his own personal experience. 

On educational method the indebtedness is even more evident. In 
Spencer’s essay, Marcel is quoted or referred to by name six times, but 
Spencer’s borrowings are more frequently unacknowledged. In the first 
place, the idea of basing method on the laws of mental development and 
following the order of Nature is Mareel’s. ‘In aiming at the complete 
development of all the primitive powers of the child,’ says Marcel,® ‘the 
educator should observe, as nearly as he can the order of Nature’; an¢ 
he further’ advises that ‘the edueator should make himself perfect master! 
of physiology, moral science, and mental philosophy; the instructor. 


* Quotations from Marcel, op. cit., vol. T, passim. 
* Marcel, op. cit., p. 8. 
* Ibid., pp. 182-3. 
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r ntal prineiples of the art of teaching. Education,’ he continues, ‘is, 
cation _ the most useful part of the science of the mind. It may be con- 
cating} med as a science in itself, it has its fixed laws, and the principles on 
ite lect] 
ile th 

: 


1 their 


h it is founded are drawn, by inductive reasoning, from the physical 
; ieieinidiad organization of man, as also from his social condition; 
demands, in order to be well understood and properly applied, the 
L pros Bideepest thought and most patient investigation.’ Spencer, it is true, 
others P fers the principle to Pestalozzi, but, as we have shown, his acquaintance 
g thatevith Pestalozzi was limited to the extracts printed in Biber’s Life, and 
€ estiffhe at once goes on to quote Marcel® in support of Pestalozzi, ‘‘ ‘The 
f edi-Snethod of nature is the archetype of all methods,’ says M. Marcel.’’ 

In the second place, the subjects which Spencer chooses to illustrate 
Licioussys hy principles of educational method accord closely with those recom- 
ents mended by Marcel, the agreement extending even to the suggestions as 
ectlafregards the methods of teaching them. Marcel advises parents to begin 
iwith sense-training. ‘The exercise of the senses,’ he tells us,® ‘is essential 
‘fectlyfjas a means of intellectual education, for primary ideas ean be received 
only through their medium: our sensations are, in fact, the origin of our 





z tha inowledge.’ ‘It is by varying the objects of perception,’ he continues,” 
0d KPF‘that (the senses) are cultivated in all their diversities, and that the mind 
agre through their means, stored with varied intuitive knowledge.’ This 
nt has rds with Spencer’s recommendation" that ‘we should provide for 
PrivediSthe infant a sufficiency of objects presenting different degrees and kinds 
of his resistance, a sufficiency of objects reflecting different amounts and 


nds of light, and a sufficiency of sounds contrasted in their loudness, 
t. I Stheir piteh and their timbre.’ After sense-training, Marcel advises con- 
S, DU} versational object-lessons, quoting in support, Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and 
e firs]} Pere Girard of Fribourg. Spencer makes the same transition. ‘Passing 


it and onto object-lessons, which manifestly form a natural continuation of the 
np! " 

@ 4 *Spencer omits to give the second part of Marcel’s dictum, which is: ‘and espe- 

lly the method of teaching languages.’ (Marcel, op. cit., I, p. 216.) It does not 

I suit Spencer’s purpose to follow Marcel unreservedly. 

nas Two further instances of incomplete quotation occur in the essay. The first is 

74, where Spencer, quoting Marcel, says, ‘It may without hesitation be affirmed 

uctor t grammar is not the stepping-stone but the finishing instrument.’ Spencer omits 

ul the rest of the sentence, ‘by which we improve and perfect the practical knowledge 


language we already know.’ The other is on p. 85, where Spencer is quoting 
m Biber. In this case the omission is without significance. 
* Marcel, op. cit., I, p. 18. 

Thid., p. 19. 

“Spencer, Education, p. 98. 
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primary culture of the senses,’ Spencer takes occasion to make his one 
criticism of Marcel for asserting that a child should be shown how all 
the parts of an object are connected. This injunction violates one of | 
Marcel’s own principles of method (adopted by Spencer) that education 
should be a process of self-instruction. Passing over Marcel’s discussion 
of arithmetic (which, however, Spencer commends elsewhere), and his 
suggestions regarding geography” and history, Spencer goes on to advo. 
cate nature-study much in the same way as Marcel advises excursions into 
the country. Drawing is the next of Spencer’s examples. ‘Nature,’ says 
Mareel,** ‘admirably favours the early learning of linear drawing: chil- 
dren, from the most tender age, evince a strong desire to sketch familiar 
objects in their most complete form; they delight in limitations which 
speak to their imagination; but all interest would be lost, if they were 
desired to draw only detached parts of objects. We should, then, in this 
point, follow the dictates of nature, and present at first to the child 
complete but simple forms. In this, as in everything else, the learner 
must pass gradually from the simple to the complicated. It is by 
attending to the general outline of a model, whether an object or copy, 
that the eye is educated, that the proportions of the whole are under- 
stood, that harmony is introduced in the arrangements of parts, and that 
a bold and rapid execution may be aequired.’ Spencer’s more graphic 
version begins as follows: 

‘The spreading recognition of drawing as an element of education, 
is one among many signs of the more rational views on mental culture | 
now beginning to prevail. Once more it may be remarked that teachers 
are at length adopting the course which Nature has perpetually been 
pressing on their notice. The spontaneous attempts made by children to 
represent the men, horses, trees, and animals around them—on a slate 
if they can get nothing better, or with a lead-pencil on paper if they 
ean beg them—are familiar to all. To be shown through a picture-book 
is one of their highest gratifications; and, as usual, their strong imitative 
tendency presently generates in them the ambition to make pictures them- 
selves also. This effort to depict the striking things they see, is a further 
instinctive exercise of the perceptions—a means whereby still greater 
accuracy and completeness of observation are induced. And alike by 
trying to interest us in their discoveries of the sensible properties of 
things, and by their endeavours to draw, they solicit from us just that 
| kind of eulture which they most need.’ 


“There is apparently a reference to Marcel’s method of teaching geography in 


Spencer, p. 76, where the ‘use of geographical models’ is commended. 
“ Marcel, op. cit., I, p. 241. 
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Spencer, it is true, objects to the practice of drawing from copies (as 
ther had done before him), but Marcel permits it only as a supple- 
to drawing from nature. Wyse also objected to drawing from 

es. ‘The imitation of an imitation in this (beginning) stage is 

isterous, *™* 

Wyse is Spencer’s main authority for the teaching of geometry, but 
el (possibly himself following Wyse, whom he names twice among 
eferences), recommends the use of a collection of small geometrical 

ds in teaching the elements of geometry. With geometry, the list of 
ts with which Spencer illustrates his principles comes to an end. 
may be sure that, had Space allowed, he would have proceeded to 
ss the teaching of the various sciences in an analogous fashion, but 
not likely that he would have followed Marcel into a discussion of 

hing of languages, ancient and modern. 

We may now go on, in the third place, to consider Spencer’s seven 

ling principles of method based upon the ‘mode and order of un- 

ling’ of the faculties. Of the seven, only one is referred back to a 

is writer, namely, Comte, who is credited by Spencer with having 
ited the parallelism between the genesis of knowledge in the in- 
al and the genesis of knowledge in the race. The others are stated 
it reference to any authority. Most of them are borrowed or 

d from Marcel. In Book III, Chapter III, Marcel discusses the 

eteristies of a Good Method.’’ After pointing out that, among 


qualities, a good method favours self-teaching; is in accordance 

iture; comprises analysis and synthesis; is both practical and 
rative; and confers a mental discipline, Marcel proceeds to state 
irily the ‘‘General Principles on which a Rational Method is 
et ‘Although.’ he says,’ ‘no method ean be pointed out for the 
sition of any branch of knowledge, which would suit every indi 
| and every circumstance, there are, nevertheless, general laws, 
ed from the function of the human mind and from the nature of 
knowledge to be acquired, which can be made to bear on the study.’ 
el sets forth twenty of these ‘axiomatic truths of methodology,’ 
whieh Spencer makes a selection to suit his own ideas. Here ar 
xiomatie truths’ of Marcel which are to be found incorporated in 


cr § essay: 


*Wyse, Education Reform, p. 135. 
Marcel, op. cit., p- 216. 
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‘1. The method of nature is the archetype of all methods, and 
especially of the method of learning languages. 

‘5. Examples and practice are more efficient than precept and theory. 

‘7. Instruction should proceed from the known to the unknown, from 
the simple to the complex, from concrete to abstract notions, from analysis 
to synthesis. 

‘12. No exercise should be so difficult as to discourage exertion, nor 
so easy as to render it unnecessary: attention is secured by making 
study interesting. 

‘14. What the learner discovers by mental exertion is better known 
than what is told him. 

‘15. Learners should not do with their instructor what they ean do 
by themselves, that they may have time to do with him what they cannot 
do by themselves. 

‘20. Young persons should be taught only what they are capable of 
clearly understanding, and what may be useful to them in after life.’ 

How close an agreement subsists between Spencer and Marcel on these 
maxims of method may be seen at a glance if we quote Spencer’s own 
summary of his ‘guiding principles’: 

‘The foregoing outlines of plans for exercising the perceptions in early 
childhood, for conducting object-lessons, for teaching drawing and geom- 
etry, must be considered as illustrations of the method dictated by the 
general principles previously specified. We believe that on examination 
they will be found not only to progress from the simple to the complex, 
from the indefinite to the definite, from the concrete to the abstract, from 
the empirical to the rational; but to satisfy the further requirements, that 
edueation shall be a repetition of civilization in little, that it shall be as 
much as possible a process of self evolution, and that it shall be as 
pleasurable. ’** 

The idea that the natural exercise of the faculties is pleasurable, that 
in consequence instruction that accords with the natural development of 
the mind will be pleasurable, and ‘that a final test by which to judge any 
plan of culture’ is its eapacity for creating ‘a pleasurable excitement in 
the pupils,’ is also to be found in Mareel. Man, says Marcel,’ ‘is the 
more prompted to exercise these faculties, the essential elements of his 
constitution, as their very action is a source of pleasure to him,—a pleas- 
ure which inereases, as they are invigorated by exercise. A want thereby 
arises, the satisfaction of which ealls for their constant activity. Thus 
has the Creator provided for their exercise, and pointed out to us the 
path we should follow.’ 





* Education, p. 119. 
" Op. cit., I, p. 5. 
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There are still further resemblances between Spencer and Marcel. 
For example, the idea of Spencer’s opening paragraph, so often quoted, 
in which he draws a parallel between systems of education and social 
nstitutions ean be found in germ in Mareel. ‘It is consistent,’ says the 
latter,* ‘with despotic governments that the ferula of school tyrants 

uuld prepare children for the iron rod of their future political tyrants; 
t, in constitutional countries where every individual enjoys the noble 

vilege of a free man, the child must not be early taught that brute 
ree is a principle of government; he must not acquire notions and 
abits incompatible with the dignity and duty of a freeman.’ Spencer’s 


ve rsion is: 


‘Along with political despotism, stern in its commands, ruling by 
foree of terror, visiting trifling crimes with death, and implacable in its 
vengeance on the disloyal, there necessarily grew up an academic dis- 
ipline similarly harsh—a discipline of multiplied injunctions and blows 
for every breach of them—a discipline of unlimited autoeracy upheld by 
is and ferules, and the black-hole. On the other hand, the increase of 
political liberty, the abolition of laws restricting individual action, and 
the amelioration of the criminal code, have been accompanied by a 
kindred progress towards non-coercive education: the pupil is hindered 
by fewer restraints, and other means than punishment are used to gov- 
ern him.”!® 





In his reference to the ‘eventual failure of juvenile prodigies,’ to 
pli ns based on the spontaneous process followed by the ehild in gaining 
its mother tongue,’ to ‘that intensely stupid custom of teaching grammar 
to children,’ to the employment of ‘the fall-frame for the first lessons in 
rithmetic,’ to the need for teaching particular truths before the gen- 
eralizations based on them,—Spencer shows further agreement with 
Marcel. 

Our object in thus seeking to trace the origin of so many of Spencer’s 
views on education to writers whom he names from time to time in his 
liscussion is not altogether to impugn his originality. It happened, in 
particular, that many of Marcel’s suggestions fitted in well with Spen- 

r’s own views, or could be adapted to fit the general view of evolution, 
which ineluded mental evolution, that was already taking shape in his 
mind. Spencer borrowed only what he approved, and in using Marcel 
took care to pass over the latter’s arguments for nationalizing eduea- 
n, and for the teaching of language, literature, and history. In one 


" Marcel, op. cit., I, pp. 179-180. 
” Education, pp. 67-68. 
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important respect, indeed, Spencer fails to avail himself of Marcel’; 
guidance. The latter, apparently following Rousseau,”° is at pains to 
lay down the ‘four educational periods of youth’: infaney (0-6), child. 
hood (6-12), adolescence (12-16), and puberty (16-21), as a preliminary 
to the drawing up of the appropriate courses of study. Spencer entirely 
neglects to specify the ages of the pupils whom he has in view, a neglect 
which greatly diminishes the value of his views on ‘‘What Knowledge 
is of Most Worth?’’ His whole thought would have gained in effective. 
ness if he had kept the ages of the pupils constantly in view when he set 
down his recommendations for reforming the content and method of in- 
struction. But Spencer hardly ever thought of education in terms of 
the child. ' 
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SHORTER ARTICLES 


A COMMUNICATION CONCERNING THE DIFFICULTY 
OF ACHIEVEMENT TEST ITEMS 

In the December Journal of Educational Research, 1929, Dr. Guy M. 

Wilson raises some interesting questions as to the purposes of educational 
easurement in general, and as to the deficiencies in meeting these pur- 
oses of the Stanford Spelling Tests in particular. Though there may 

a fundamental difference in philosophy between Dr. Wilson and the 

ithors of the Stanford Achievement Tests, making reconciliation of 

w impossible, it should nevertheless be profitable to consider the issues 
nvolved. I wish, therefore, to scrutinize some of the points raised by 
Dr. Wilson. Though the views herein expressed are in my own words, 
[ may say that my co-authors, Ruch and Terman, have expressed a gen- 

agreement with them. 

Dr. Wilson states that ‘‘the first fundamental criterion of a test should 
be that it properly serves the main curricular aim of the subject being 
tested,’ and that ‘‘the second fundamental criterion is that the test 

ould properly reinforce good methods of teaching.’’ It may seem 
trifling to take exeeption to these statements. Ordinarily, I would see 
nothing disquieting in them, but they are so elaborated, and they lead 
to such consequences in Dr. Wilson’s argument that it is necessary to 
examine them rather critically. How about serving the curricular aim 
’ the subject being tested? Consider, if you will, a college entrance 
mination in mathematies, or Latin, or any other subject. The pupil 
takes the examination at or near the close of his high-school course. He 
ver sees his examination booklet, nor does his teacher. In fact, it 
erves no purpose at all in the narrow sense of contributing to the de- 
ypment of the pupil in the high-school subject tested. It is intended 
and probably does, contribute to the later development of him by 
ding in the proper selection and adaptation of college work to his needs 
d abilities. Here is a measure which would stand zero on Wilson’s 
st fundamental eriteria if it is interpreted, as I judge Dr. Wilson does 
nterpret it, as applying to the subject matter being taught at the time 
the testing is done. The authors of the Stanford Spelling Test do not 
elieve that their test is useless in the matter of aiding the current in- 
struction of the pupil in spelling, but they specifically disclaim that 
such is or should be its main value, which is that of proper classification. 
lhe merit of a yardstick used in measuring the heights of children is 
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not judged by its effect upon the heights of the children measured. That 
a yardstick does not affect the height of a child is not usually held 
against it. 

To best test the specific advances of pupils that have been subjected 
to a particular instruction in spelling it is necessary that the test involve 
the exact words used in the spelling lessons. There is no gainsaying this. 
It is but natural that teachers who have, probably of necessity, cireum- 
scribed their efforts to teaching a particular list of words should prefer 
that their pupils be examined for their ability to spell these words. A 
test built upon this principle must of necessity follow some particular 
spelling book. Though there are reasonably good, not to say very good, 
spelling books which could have been followed in this matter, the authors 
of the Stanford Achievement Tests believed that their function was dif- 
ferent from this, and that they were called upon not only to test pupils 
upon specific words studied, but to test for a spelling ability cireum- 
scribed only by the field of common usage. They defend the words they 
have included in their spelling tests upon the bases of: (a) careful 
frequency counts of words in the English language (Thorndike and 
Horn word counts served as a guide in this), (b) careful determinations 
of spelling difficulties of words (Sixteen Spelling Scales Standardized in 
Sentences for Secondary Schools, Teachers College Bulletin, 12th Series, 
No. 19, May 21, 1921; Horn, Ayres, and Buckingham Extension, Spell!- 
ing Lists; Stanford Spelling Tests A and B, and tryouts served in this), 
(ec) adaptation of difficulty of words to spelling abilities of pupils (spell- 
ing lists mentioned and tryouts served in this), and (d) presentation in 
sentence form to conform as nearly as might be with usage. 

Dr. Wilson makes quite a point of the fact that a number of the 
words included in the Stanford Spelling Tests are not found in Thorn- 
dike’s Word Book, and also that a number are not found in Horn’s lists. 
Now, he should hardly use both of these arguments, for there are a great 
many words in Thorndike’s list not found in Horn’s, and an equal num- 
ber of words in Horn’s not found in Thorndike’s. It is quite impossible 
to be in close harmony with one list and at the same time with the other. 
Someone might object to our inclusion of the word ‘‘eliminate’’ in a 
sentence especially devised for the seventh grade test (though, it is also 
given to fifth, sixth, eighth, and ninth grade) because it is too frequent, 
being a 4a (first half of four thousand in frequeney) word in the Horn 
list, or because it is too infrequent, since it is not found in the Thorn- 
dike list. The authors knew these facts about every word in their 
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That i ¢ test before they were even tried out, and, the spelling difficulty 
held | of each word was ascertained before the word was retained in the final 
cted ; Had Dr. Wilson determined the number of words not given in either 
olve @ st. he would have found one word difficult enough to be adapted for 
this. # high fifth grade ability, but also given to the two grades on each side; 
um- 9 par ely, to the third, fourth, sixth, and seventh grades. This word is 
eler indefined.’’ The word ‘‘define’’ is found in both the Thorndike and 
A the Horn lists. For a word to be of optimum difficulty in a spelling test 
ular | devised to adequately classify the pupils of a certain grade, it should 
ood be such that 50 percent of the spellings of the word are correct. The 
hors F¥ word ‘‘undefined’’ is such an optimum word for the high fifth grade. 
dif It is too easy to be most effective in determining individual differences 
pils lling for more able groups, such as the sixth and seventh grades, 
um but it is included as a part of the spelling tests for these grades because 
he} t is needed to adequately measure the duller pupils in them. Approxi- 
tely 27 percent of high sixth grade children and 10 percent of high 

and f@ seventh grade children have median high fifth grade spelling ability. 
ions \ccordingly, to adequately measure these, a certain number of words 
lit ptimum for the high fifth grade are needed in the two next higher grades. 
“1€s lf we merely wanted to measure as expeditiously and reliably as possible 
" he average seventh grade child by means of our seventh grade spelling 
Is test, we would not include so easy a word as this. If we investigate the 
ve] erformances of children in grades lower than the high fifth, we find 
Lin j proximately 27 percent in the high fourth and 10 percent in the high 


rd having spelling ability equal to that of the average high fifth child. 


th lo test these we need such a word as ‘‘undefined.’’ I grant that it is 
rl t a good word wherewith to test the average third grade child, but as 
Sts we wish to measure all third grade children, dull and bright alike, we 


sitively need some words of fourth and fifth grade difficulty. A few 


,’ { dd grade childre h can spell as well as average sixth grade children. 


1 \s we do not have any words optimum for the sixth grade level in the 

rd grade test, we advise that teachers, who find individual pupils 

n hitting the top’’ of the test, retest these pupils with the test for the 

ils grade above, and we also advise that pupils who searcely ‘* break through 
bottom’’ of the test be retested with the test for the grade below. 

lhe next word found in the test and not found in either the Thorn- 

ce list or the Horn list is ‘‘franchise;’’ it was ineluded because of its 


tness as a high seventh grade spelling test word. About 50 percent of 
' idren in grade 7.9 correctly spell it. Extending its range of use to 
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two grades below, we find it appropriate for the more able spellers in 
grades 5.9. Thus it gets in the fifth grade list. It serves its purpose in 
helping to measure from 5 to 12 percent of fifth grade children. 

The next word not found in the Thorndike or Horn lists is ‘‘spirit- 
ualist.’’ The word ‘‘spiritual,’’ however, is found in both. It is an ex. 
cellent eighth grade word and can be spelled by some 10 percent of sixth 
grade children, where it is first given. The three words mentioned are 
the only words ineluded in the spelling list not found in the Thorndike 
and Horn lists which are considered to be adapted to elementary schoo! 
levels of ability, and the writer will admit that perhaps a substitute for 
‘*franchise’’ would be desirable. 


SUMMARY 


For the third grade we have one word out of 60 not found in the 
Thorndike and Horn lists; for the fourth grade one out of 63; for the 
fifth grade two out of 63; and for the sixth grade three out of 60. 

Let us now consider the remaining words, ten in number (two given 
to the seventh grade and above, and eight to the eighth and ninth grades), 
which are not found in either the Thorndike or Horn lists. Remember 
that this spelling test is devised to adequately measure ninth grade chil- 
dren. To do this we must measure the upper 25 percent of them as well 
as those below. The upper quarter of ninth grade children can and do 
spell as well as average high eleventh grade children, and the upper 10 
percent spell far better than average adults, better even than average 
college freshmen. An exhaustive search through all of the available 
spelling lists revealed only an occasional word of the required difficulty 
to measure these people, that was at the same time a word in the Thorn- 
dike or the Horn lists. Dr. Wilson asserts that ‘‘in no ease, unless it be 
on the basis of individual choice, should words above the fifth thousand 
be given to grade children.’’ If eighth grade children are offended or 
harmed or otherwise injured by contact with words above the filth 
thousand, I judge Dr. Wilson would wish to limit ninth grade children 
to contact with words in the first sixth thousand or thereabouts. He 
asserts that children can be classified for spelling ability by means of 
such easy word spelling tests as are drawn from these frequency levels. 
I have found, upon the basis of having tried to do it at three different 
times, once as co-author of Sixteen Spelling Scales Standardized in Sen- 
tences for Secondary Schools, once as co-author of the Stanford Spelling 
Tests A and B, and the third time as co-author of the Stanford Spelling 
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rests V. W, X, Y, and Z, that it cannot be done in a reasonable length 

testing time, if at all. It seems to me that Dr. Wilson should present 
. test.—or better, five of them, for more than a single test is needed,— 
meeting the conditions that he lays down, that distinguishes between 
nellers of the abilities found in the eighth and ninth grades as does the 
Stanford Spelling Test, before making the assertion that it is possible 
Certainly, to date no one has done it and made his test generally available. 

The authors of the Stanford Spelling Test realize that it is annoying 
to pupils to attempt tasks upon which they frequently fail. This seems 
inavoidable in the matter of spelling, for the talent in a given school 
rade in this ability is so heterogeneous that any test adapted to the 


capable is too hard for the dull. The issue is more acute with spelling 
than with reading or arithmetic, where the inclusion of exercises upon 
which all but a few of the brightest fail is recognized as good testing 
etiee, for two reasons: First, grade classification, being largely based 

n reading and arithmetic, results in grade groups which are some- 
homogeneous in these respects; and second, the spelling test is a 
tation test and the hard words strike the eardrums of the dull pupils 
they eannot avoid them as they can a hard reading paragraph or arith- 
metie exercise by simply turning their attention to something else. In 
spite of these difficulties, we do not believe that we should treat the 
er spellers unfairly by presenting a test that fails to measure them. 

We do ask and hope for a little extra caution upon the part of teachers 


i 


The ten words referred to at this upper end of the seale are as 


and principals administering the spelling test. 


llows: ‘‘armistice,’’ ‘*plebiscite,’’ ‘*phrenologist,’’ ‘*nenitentiary,”’ 
‘noultice,’’ ‘‘noisome,’’ ‘‘abscess,’’ ‘‘rheostat,’’ ‘‘seismograph,’’ and 
eronauties.’’ Of course they are hard words. Dr. Wilson misses the 
tire point of their inclusion when he ironically says that ‘‘eighth grade 
ldren are expected to frequently use such words.’’ Without com- 
menting upon the heinousness of the act, I assert that the brighter eighth 
ninth grade children do so commonly know how to spell them that 
innot measure these children unless we offer words of this difficulty. 

ere is nothing surprising about this. You, the reader of this article, 
vou are an average teacher or college professor, can be spelled down 
the better spellers in the eighth or ninth grades, and you will surely 
imit that words of this difficulty are called for to find where your 
weakness lies in the matter of spelling. Try the list, and if you spell 
1} pereent correctly, you are approximately, in your spelling ability, 
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equal to the upper 10 percent of ninth grade pupils. If you correctly 
spell ‘‘rheostat,’’ ‘‘seismograph,’’ and ‘‘aeronauties,’’ you are so good 
at spelling as to lie beyond the range of the Stanford Spelling Test. In 
fact, if you correctly spell four of the ten words given you cannot be 
reliably measured by the test. 

It was stated that an optimum spelling word for a given group was 
of such difficulty that 50 percent of the spellings were incorrect. If the 
wordy are much easier, so that there are about, say, 5 percent of misspell- 
ings, then two important consequences follow: first, it requires a test 
over four times as long to secure the same reliability of measurement of 
the average pupil; and second, for the upper 10 percent the inadequacy 
of measurement becomes so great that for practical purposes we can say 
that these pupils cannot be reliably measured by such a test. 

If for training purposes, it is desirable that the words given to pupils 
be of such difficulty that without studying them, as of course is assumed 
to be the case when test words are given, they can spell 95 percent cor- 
rectly, then the conclusion I would draw is that the difficulties of the 
optimum training list and of the optimum testing list are of necessity 
different, and that one should not try to serve both purposes by the 
same list. Personally, I am inclined to doubt that words of such diffi- 
eulty that 95 percent are spelled correctly when first presented con- 
stitute the optimum training stimulus. The reader is referred to com- 
ments upon this matter appearing in an earlier number of this journal.' 
Surely much can be said for a procedure that occasionally informs a 
pupil that five thousand words does not cireumscribe human thought. 
The college student has a recognition vocabulary which I have estimated 
to run from 20,000 to 60,000 words, with an average, perhaps, of 35,000. 
If at the fifth grade level two words in 63 tap this rich mine, and if at 
the eighth and ninth grade levels twelve words out of 60 do so, are the 
parties responsible for this glimpse of the richness of human concept 
‘*fanaties?’’ I like the quotation from Ayres that a fanatic is ‘‘one who 
redoubles his efforts after forgetting his aims.’’ I have not so com- 
pletely forgotten what I believe to be the real aims of education as to 
apologize for the use of the word ‘‘banker’’ in the presence of a second 
grade child. 


* Kelley, T. L. ‘‘Again: Educational Determinism,’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, VIII, June, 1923. 
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A REPLY TO DR. KELLEY’S COMMUNICATION 








| Editor of the Journal of Educational Research 
s Gentlemen: 
THANK you for forwarding to me Doctor Kelley’s communication on 
Spelling. I have read it with interest and profit. It is a splendid arti- 


le. Possibly a few words from me at this time will save your readers 
suspense of anticipating a later reply. 
[ find myself in entire agreement with fully ninety percent of Doctor 
Kelley’s statements,—-all of the parts relating to optimum measurement 
lue and the determination of the spelling difficulty of words. We are 
} sured of what we fully believed before, namely, that Doctor Kelley did 
t fail to apply his keen mind to this problem with unusual care. From 
standpoint of measurement alone, there is no disagreement. I’m not 
fully in accord with some of Doctor Kelley’s assumptions and implica- 
ions 
jut our articles do not over-lap much. Over ninety percent of my 
} rtiele to whieh Doctor Kelley replies deals with the curriculum and the 


hing program. A yardstick properly applied to measuring a child 

has no effect upon him. But a spelling seale such as Doctor Kelley and 

s collaborators offer us cannot be applied to the child without consid- 

rable ‘‘affect.’’ It also affects the teacher, particularly if there is the 

isual type of follow-up from a central office. It is capable of being used, 

nd is in faet continually being used, in such a manner as to discourage 

the child, disturb the teacher, and unfavorably affect the teaching 

ogram 

The purpose of spelling is to teach the child to spell the words which 

knows and understands well enough to use freely and frequently in 

ontaneous written work. This is a fundamental curricular principle 

relating to spelling. It is this principle which rules out such words as 

plebiseite,’’ ‘‘penitentiary,’’ ‘‘seismograph,’’ ete., from the eighth 
de list. 

[ agree fully with the first two sentences in Paragraph 3 of Doctor 

Kelley's article. My reply to his first sentence in Paragraph 5, is ‘‘1 

I doubt if the reference to college entrance examinations is 


ropos. 

} I cannot do better at this time than to ask the reader, after he has 
| mpleted Doctor Kelley’s article, to again read my article (see Journal 
‘@ ‘ Educational Research, December, 1929). These two articles bring into 
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relief two opposing views. One is that of the man who is primarily 
interested in classification and measurement, the other of the man who 
is concerned about right management and teaching of children. Most 
will agree that the management and teaching of children is more im- 


portant. More and more teachers, school supervisors, and administrators 


are asking that measurement be subordinated to the teaching program, 
in the interests of the child. Can we do it? That is the challenge. If 
we can’t, wouldn’t it be better to slow up a bit on our measurement 
program. Doctor Kelley and his collaborators have given us a superior 
instrument for use by the research specialist who is studying an individual 
child in the laboratory; but it is an instrument of doubtful value for 
general use in the classroom, if we may judge by observed effects. 

May I add that in my ecwn attempts at constructing standardized 
tests in language (World Book Company) and in arithmetie (University 
Publishing Company), I have frankly and openly tried to subordinate 
measurement to the requirements of the curriculum and right teaching. 
Among other tests showing similar subordination to curriculum and 
teaching are the following: in arithmetic——Osburn, and Buswel]l— 
John; in spelling—Ayres, and Ashbaugh; in writing—Thorndike, and 
Ayres; in language,—Charters. These tests have been widely and 
effectively used to motivate, teach, and test for mastery approaching one 
hundred percent. This, rather than twenty to fifty percent failure, 
should be the aim in any measurement plan that is permitted to affect 
the child and the teaching program. This viewpoint is elaborated more 
fully in ‘‘ How to Measure.”’ 

(Signed) G. M. Wiison. 
Boston University, 
March 7, 1930. 
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; MEASUREMENTS AND PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


lf @ Tue last thirty years have seen the development and spread of two 
edingly important movements in American Education: (a) the 


nent 
an surement movement; and (b) the new education movement. The 
. surement movement has expressed itself in the development of better 
lu } instruments for measuring the results of instruction: instruments known 
lor valid, reliable and objective. The reform movement has aimed at a 
** broader interpretation of the objectives of education and at the develop- 
ize £f of new means, methods, and materials for the realization of these 
ai = new purposes of education. The two movements have been, in many re- 
a : in conflict with each other. 
a a One of the tenets of the new education has been that activities should 
Ing substituted for logically organized subject matter. Education has been 
and nterpreted as the progressive reconstruction of experience. Test con- 
® <tructors and the users of tests), finding logically organized subject 
! tter much easier to measure than activities, have centered their atten- 
ipon the measurement of the products of logically taught subject 
Another tenet of the new education is that education should 
- ttend to the interests, attitudes, and ideals of school children, as well as 
ur to knowledges and skills. With the exception of a limited number of 
feet ttitude tests, test constructors have been primarily concerned with the 
\ore measurement of knowledges and skills. A third tenet of the new eduea- 
ye tion is that education should concern itself, not merely with the in- 


lectual, but with the physical, social, and emotional well-being of boys 
nd girls. While there has been a considerable amount of experimental 
sting of the physical, social, and emotional products of education, test 
rs have continued to use chit fly the tests of the intellectual products 
‘ation. A fourth tenet of the new education is that education must 
ern itself with associate and concomitant learning, as well as primary 
ning. Partly by choice and partly because of the newness of the 
sting movement, test constructors have eoncerned themselves chiefly 
primary learnings. In all of these respects, these two movements 

been, if not in theory, at least in fact, in conflict. 
This conflict has been in evidence in the development of both stand- 
ed tests and informal instructional tests. Everywhere the major 
phasis appears to be on subject-matter. More recently the testing 
}} movement has been carried to the daily work of boys and girls through 
he introduction of work-book and practice materials. This emphasis 
ppears not only in the tests themselves but in their construction. The 
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favorite mode of establishing the curricular validity of a test is to show 
that its content harmonizes with statistical tabulations of textbooks, 
courses of study, and periodical literature. Statistical validity is estab. 
lished by correlating test results with some other objective criteria, and 
these are, for the most part, texibook criteria or formal teaching. No one 
seems to have attempted to validate tests for the mental techniques, atti. 
tudes, and emotional content of the school subjects. 

The author attempted, a number of years ago, to construct a test in 
American History that would measure some of these less frequently 
measured aspects of education. The statistical reports upon this test are 
to the effect that this test is less valid than other tests of American 
History. That is, this test, when correlated with a half-dozen tests of 
information, emerges with the lowest correlation of the entire lot. The 
author does not take exception to the fact that the correlation is low: 
there is no question about this fact. He does, however, take exception 
to the inference that this test, because of the low coefficient of correlation, 
is less valid than the other tests of this group. The author chooses to 
interpret the low coefficient of correlation in this ease to mean that this 
test measures something besides information and that the test may be 
the most valuable of the group. 

This matter is exceedingly important because tests determine the 
objective of education in practice. Teachers consciously or unconsciously 
teach to succeed in the tests, which they or someone else apply to their 
teaching. The writer had the experience, some years ago, of preparing 
a new course of study in geography, supposed to harmonize with the 
newer education. Almost simultaneously with the appearance of this 
new course of study a new test of place-geography was issued by the 
Department of Tests and Measurements. It is the writer’s opinion that 
the new test did more to determine the character of geography teaching 
in that school system than did the course of study. This is an exceed: 
ingly important fact, and one that is frequently overlooked by schoo 
people. 

In order that this discussion may not be entirely negative, I shoul 
like to propose: (1) That educational tests be validated against the spe- 
cifie objectives of edueation. This should be done for the different sub- 
jects, grades, and divisions of the school system. The movement to re- 
construct the aim and purposes of education and to improve testing prac- 
tices are two important movements. The leaders of these movements 
should not work at cross purposes. (2) That more tests of the nov 
informational sorts, suited to the conditions of classroom testing, be cor- 
structed. There are many non-informational tests in the experimental 
literature of education, especially in the fields of physical, social, and 
emotional measurements, but few of these tests are adapted to classroom 
use. There is need for more non-informational tests suited to the condi- 
tions of classroom testing. (3) That more general use be made of com 
prehensive test batteries, testing the informational and non-information 
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ets of education. There is a limit to the amount of time that can 
en to testing, and a limited amount of time that teachers can pore 
test catalogues in the search for suitable test combinations. There is 
for comprehensive tests of the all-round attainments of pupils in the 


erent subjects, grades, and divisions of the school system, both for 


and periodical uses of teachers in classroom instruction and for 
ey purposes. (4) That the procedure for validating tests be revised 
rmonize with the new education: (a) by first determining the 
tives of the subject, grade, or phase of the school program for which 


test is designed; (b) by validating the content of tests against the 
ntal techniques, attitudes, and emotional content of the subject, grade, 


ase of the school program for which the test is designed, as well as 
‘s information content; (¢) by experimentally determining the 


tistical validity of tests, not from the results achieved from conven- 


instruction, but from high-grade instruction under experimentally 
olled conditions in which the teacher consciously attempts to achieve 
rroader objectives of the subject taught. The plea of this editorial is 
for less testing but for better testing. 
A. 8S. Barr 
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ZacuHRY, CanoLine B. Personality Ad- 
justments of School Children (New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1929), 
xiii + 306 pp. 

This book evidently was written to 
meet the needs of teachers and parents 
who have a scientific background in cer- 
tain fundamental sciences immediately 
concerned with child behavior. These sci- 
ences include biology, anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, embryology, neurology, psychology, 
sociology, ete. The problems presented 
would hardly be comprehended in their 
full significance unless the reader were 
more or less familiar with the above sci- 
entifie fields. 

Through the examination and treat- 
ment of five rather typical cases of prob- 
lem children the author endeavors to make 
a contribution to the general theory and 
practice of education. It is clearly the 
intent of the book to show that current 
practices in conditioning children, both 
in the home and in the school, are un- 
hygienic both mentally and physically. 
Homes and schools are doing some good, 
but they are also doing much harm. The 
author endeavors to study these five cases 
in such detail that a correct diagnosis 
of the child may be made, and remedial 
treatments administered. While there is 
a consistent effort to be scientific through- 
out, there is not complete evidence that 
eausal relationships are fully established. 
Nevertheless, she makes a real contribu- 
tion, not only to the technique of the 
study of children, but also to actual 
practice in reconditioning. 
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The book throws much needed light on 
the problems of parental care. In fact, 
the five cases studied show a bewilder- 
ing maze of partial results of child re- 
sponses to the stimulation of their par- 
ents. The child is a problem in education 
because the parent is a problem. In a 
sense, the book deals with ‘‘ problem 
parents’’ rather than ‘‘problem chil- 
dren.’’ The parents described are causal 
connections between a biologieal organ- 
ism, extremely plastic and ready to be 
fashioned into any particular form, and 


ple 
ha’ 
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fur 
Bo 
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wel 


the child which presents serious adjust- 
ment problems in our most significant 
conditioning institution. The school must 
accept this organism, disorganized and 
disintegrated by bad parental care, and 
recondition it, habituate and integrate its 
personality so that it may live largely 
and well. It is a difficult task. 

Questions will arise in the minds of 
many who read this book as to the wis- “a 
dom of certain techniques employed by the Thi 
physicians and visiting teachers in the 
examination of the children. The ‘‘trou- 
blesome child’’ presents an instance. On 
page 25 there is recorded the experience 
of a woman doctor, causing Ned to un- 
dress for examination. Considering his ligh 
emotional nature, and the fact that this “7 
request was made by a woman, it is not Cha 
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in t 
and 
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surprising that ‘‘he seowled frightfully just 
and was in dripping perspiration.’’ It and 
is inconceivable that such methods should the 
have been used for his physical examina- sien 


tion under the circumstances of his high I 
emotional tension. Nor was it necessary. trait 
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resents a situation from which the 

ould not easily recover. This in- 
t is matched by another. On page 
et seq., there is the description of a 


tragedy in a conference between the 


ting teacher and ‘‘ the over-conscienti- 


hild.’’ It is clear, if this reeord 


rreetly stated, that the visiting 
disturbing 
lus to the child, and was the real 
f some of the succeeding events, 
strous in bringing about the dis- 
ration of this serious-minded per- 
ty. The teacher also, in whose class 
ed a poem, showed real stupidity 
ing with such a disordered per 
ty. There was no point whatsoever 
inishing the girl at this time for 
risn To accentuate her misbe 
furthered the crisis. The 
led sympathy, suggestion, not 
humiliation. 
best case study is that of Dick 
A Child With a Poly-Glandular 
ty.’’ The history of the case is 
eported; the parental history is 
nd deals with the essentials, the 
ations by the physicians and psy 


; 


gists appear to be thorough and com 


; 


ng for parenthood 


sive, and the diagnosis and treat 
are based upon established facts. 
tudy is one of the best I have met 
literature of educational diagnosis 
atment. 


Zachry’s book is stimulating. It 
any distinct problems. There is 
s doubt that she has brought to 
e essential elements of personality 
pter VI, but her suggestions in 
VII concerning Personality Ad 


nt and the School are stimulating 


ely. The following are some of 
rge problems suggested to the re 


mind by this interesting volume: 
\ system of education which omits 


, aS ours does, is 
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weak at its foundation. Much of crime, 
nearly all of delinquency, and a large 
percentage of problem cases in the 
schools, are in causal relations to parental 
eare. The profession of parenthood needs 
training as certainly as does medicine, 
law, or teaching. 

II. Mental hygiene is one of the seri 
ous problems of public education. It is 
closely related to school administration, 
teacher training, curriculum construction, 
methods of teaching, and methods of 
study. 


I IT. Teachers, 


school physicians, need training in the 


school nurses, and 
new psychology upon an experimental 
basis. Psychology that has to do with 
child development and growth must be 
entirely free from metaphysical entangle 
Mental energy 


must be studied as physical energy is 


ments and interpretations. 


studied, by the laboratory method. 
IV. Teacher 


should be selective agencies for a whole 


training institutions 
some personality in the teacher, as well 
as the standard scholastic achievements. 
Zachry 


presents emotional instability. Our psy 


V. Each case studied by Dr. 


chology of the emotions is largely meta 
physical and consequently does not help 
us to diagnose or treat. The education of 


the emotions is still an unsolved problem. 


‘linies and 


We need large endowments for 
psychological laboratories in which the 
whole field of the emotions may be sur 
veved by trained workers. 

VI. It seems to the reviewer that the 


philosophy of education demanded by this 


investigation ind similar resé¢ he 

leads to individual instruction We ar 
not teachin childre >: We ar teacl ng 
a child. And this appl s to each child 
in the nation. The development of some 


such system of instruction as Dr. Wash 


burne has developed in Winnetka, would 
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help tremendously in the development of 
personality. E_mer E. Jones 
Northwestern University 


PaLMER, ANTHONY Ray. Progressive 
Practices in Directing Learning (New 
York: Maemillan Company, 1929), 
vii + 300 pp. 

As the title suggests, this volume deals 
with the problem of learning in all of its 
many aspects, with special emphasis upon 
‘*progressive’’ techniques for directing 
the learning process. 

Learning is defined as ‘‘a change, a 
growth, a transformation of processes 
that results in a new way of behaving.’’ 
Since everything depends upon the deter- 
mination of the accomplishment, or lack 
of accomplishment, of the new way of 
behaving, it is necessary first of all to 
identify the learning products. There 
are three of these as follows: 

1. Ability to do. This includes all the 
ways of behaving which are automatic or 
habitual in nature. As examples of this 
learning product, the author lists memo- 
rizing poetry, reading, responding to 
number combinations, writing, dancing, 
typing, playing a piano, singing, and cre- 
ating poetry. 

2. Understanding. This is always char- 
acterized by the transformation of mean- 
ing through perceptual experiences, read- 
ing, thinking or creative self-expression. 
Examples: ‘‘to understand what my 
state is doing to preserve, increase, and 
use legitimately the forests and their 
products;’’ ‘‘to understand how the 
movements of the earth affect our life.’’ 

3. Personal acceptance of worth and 
value: This product ‘‘involves (a) an 
emotional participation by the learner in 
the thing that is to be accepted, and (b) 
an expression by the learner that the 
worth and value of the thing have been 
personally accepted.’’ Examples: ‘‘to 
































necept personally the worth and value of 
the picture ‘The Gieaners’;’’ ‘‘to accept 
personally the worth and value of the 
theme in a poem.’’ 

The first and most fundamental rule in 
directing learning is to get the pupil to 
focus his attention upon the learning 
product. ‘‘If the pupil has his mind 
centered upon the learning product and 
is eager to attain it, the learning process 
hecomes effective.’’ Hence, if the teacher 
wishes to develop an appreciation of a 
fine poem she attacks the problem directly 
by setting before the pupil precisely the 
value to be secured, and securing his per- 
sonal aeceptance of it. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to 
meticulous directions for diagnosing pupil 
difficulties and in applying remedial in- 
struction. 

While the volume is no doubt a valu- 
able handbook dealing with diagnostic 
and remedial material, and as such should 
prove of value to the teacher, yet if fol- 
lowed rigorously it would, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, result in a serious mech- 
anization and formalization of the learn- 
ing process. More specifically it has the 
following weaknesses: 

1. It compartmentalizes the learning 
products to an under degree by making 
impossible and undesirable distinction be- 
tween ‘‘ability to do’’ and ‘‘understand- 
ing.’’ 

2. It ignores the entire progressive 
movement in education which stresses in- 
direct or instrumental learning. This i8 
especially true in teaching appreciation. 

3. While purporting to deal with in- 
dividual differences in pupils, it conceives 
of these differences largely in terms of 
differences in rates of learning rather 
than differences in interests and capaci- 
ties. It devotes almost no space to the 
new movements designed to adapt the 
school to the individual. 
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In the remaining chapters, the author 
treats coeducation, codrdinate colleges for 
women, higher professional education, 
the woman’s club movement and educa- 
tion, and the struggle that led to com- 
plete woman suffrage. The appendices 
to Volume IT inelude a list of textbooks 
mentioned in women’s college catalogues 
since 1850, a complete bibliography, and 
an index to both volumes. 

The entire work is well illustrated with 
euts, diagrams, and photographie copies 
of significant materials. Several rare cuts 
of prominent educators have been in- 
eluded. The work is documented through- 
out, and the reader will have no difficulty 
in verifying the author’s statements pro- 
vided he is able to visit the libraries and 
other institutions where some of the ex- 
ceedingly rare materials are to be found. 

The reviewer of these volumes must 
conclude that Dr. Woody has performed 
an exceedingly important service, not 
only for the student and teacher of his- 
tory of education, but for all who are 
interested in the increasing part that 
woman is playing in the life of this coun- 
try. The task of the future writer on 
educational development in the United 
States has been greatly simplified through 
the author’s researches. Much remains 
yet to be done by states and communities 
in recording the history of women’s edu- 
cation, but the way has been opened; 
sources have been revealed, and materials 
systematized in an admirable fashion. 

Forest C. ENSIGN 
State University of Iowa 


MossMAN, Lots Correy. Principles of 
Teaching and Learning in the Elemen- 
tary School (New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1929), xv + 292 p. 

This book is an exposition of the prin- 
ciples underlying ‘‘learning by doing’’ 
or ‘‘learning through living.’’ It con- 






































tains an introduction by Doctor Bonser 
in which he says, ‘‘ Professor Mossman 
has here indicated the principles of the 
new conception of learning and the pro- 
cedures by which they may be made opera- 
tive in learning.’’ In her preface Dr. 
Mossman indicates her purpose in writing 
the book as ‘‘ interpretation of school pro- 
cedures in the light of present findings 
and evaluations.’’ She says, ‘‘In the 
light of our present knowledge of the 
learning process, we must conclude that 
the surest mode of learning a thing is 
through experience. We learn what we 
do and we learn when we do. Living, 
then, is the medium of learning.’’ In 
the words of Dr. Bonser, ‘‘the formal 
techniques should be learned in relation- 
ship to the life activities and purposes 
which they serve.’’ The purpose of this 
book is to make clear to ‘‘those who are 
responsible for classroom instruction’’ 
how to adapt instruction to the new 
philosophy of learning for social living 
through the new psychology of ‘‘ learning 
through doing.’’ 

The book contains eleven chapters of 
which the first five present the principles 
involved in learning through doing. The 
organization of classwork in the first 
grade, the nature of learning, the nature 
of the school, the nature of the recitation, 
and guiding learning through subject 
matter present the arguments for a school 
based upon children’s activities rather 
than upon a study of the traditional sub- 
jects. Of these chapters, the one on ‘‘the 
nature of the recitation’’ is most illumi- 
nating. Here the author gives very con 
crete suggestions for the modification of 
the traditional procedures in accordance 
with the new philosophy. ‘‘ Learning 
through living’’ is to take place through 
child-initiated problems, projects, or unit 
studies. The recitation is merely ‘‘a do- 
ing together.’’ One gets here an insight 
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Thousands of teachers, administrators, 


and supervisors are anxious to have the 
‘‘new schools’’ and those who are con- 
nected with them tell specifically how to 
proceed in order to give the children who 
’’ the 


’” 


are still in the ‘‘ traditional schools 
doing. 
that the 


transition necessary involves the working 


‘‘learning through 


benefits of 


The great difficulty seems to be 


out of new curricula and new pedagogy. 
Not the 


have 


even those in ‘<‘new schools’’ 


gone far enough in their thinking to 
provide on adequate guide sheet for the 


untrained, young teacher in this type of 


educational pioneering. It is just possi 


ble 
A careful study of this volume leads the 


that they themselves are not clear. 
reviewer to the conclusion that, while it 


is suggestive of a new program which may 


come later, the program itself is still in 
its formative stages and that, from time 
to time, Professor Mossman will wish t« 
expand and clarify certain principles de 
veloped in the present volume. 

A noticeable feature of the book is its 
lack of bibliography and its almost com- 
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The 
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new edueation’’ an insight into its 


philosophy and psychology. It is to be 
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hoped that Professor Mossman will con- 
tinue to write on this subject. Additional 
insight into how ‘‘ the new schools’’ would 
develop ability to spell, write, read, and 
use language cannot help but give the 
uninitiated a greater confidence in the 
movement. 

This book is very readable. The style 
is generally lucid. It reaches its best 
when the author discusses application of 
the principles advocated in concrete sit- 
uations. G. A. YOAKAM 
University of Pittsburgh 


PurpoM, LutHer T. The Value of Homo- 
geneous Grouping (Baltimore: War- 
wick and York, Ine., 1929), 96 pp. 


Much has been claimed for homogene- 
ous grouping in school work, but experi- 
mentation has provided such varied and 
conflicting evidence with reference to 
grouping that no general conclusions seem 
warranted. These unconvincing results 
have tended to disturb faith in homo- 
geneous grouping and to make school 
people more uncertain as to the actual 
merits, if any, of such grouping. Purdom 
undertakes, in the twenty pages of his 
first chapter, the important service of 
examining and evaluating some of the 
better known experiments on homogene- 
ous grouping. 

His analysis of these studies indicates 
that there is a striking difference between 
the claims made for such grouping and 
the results secured by it. He points out 
specifie deficiencies in the studies exam- 
ined and then proceeds in chapters two 
and three to outline a controlled experi- 
ment of his own in which, as he suggests, 
these deficiencies would be avoided. Ac- 
cording to scores on a single mental test, 
first year high-school pupils in several 
schools were grouped into two, three, or 
five divisions depending on the size of 









































the schools represented. Age and sex 
were also considered in pairing the pupils. 
The experiment was restricted to one se- 
mester of English and algebra. Initial 
und final tests were given in these two 
subjects. 
Vanration in method and subject mat- 
ter, in order to secure adaptation of in- 
struction to the different levels of ability 
and consequent effectiveness of instrue- 
tion results, is rightly considered to be 
the chief justification of ability group- 
ing. Yet, Purdom seemed to show no con- 
eern about this most vital feature of 
grouping and, as a consequence, his ex- 
periment is as deficient in this essential 
respect as are the studies criticized by 
him. Unless one expects magical results 
or a mystical potency in the grouping 
per se, he will of necessity be concerned 
with the instruction procedure and with 
the suitability of methods employed for 
the differentiated groups. Purdom_ re- 
ports that in general ‘‘ one teacher taught 
all sections in her subject,’’ in both ex- 
perimental and control groups. Each 
teacher was merely instructed ‘‘ to use any 
method she thought advisable.’’ What 
happened after the grouping was appar- 
ently unplanned and uncontrolled so far 
as the experiment was concerned. How 
the teachers proceeded in attempting to 
realize the possibilities of the grouping, 
if any such attempt was made, the author 
did not try to determine. Unfortunately, 
the experiment stopped at the point where 
it was really ready to begin. 
F. P. O’Brien 
University of Kansas 


Linn, Henry H. Safeguarding School 
Funds (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929), x + 187 
PP- 
This book undertakes to explain why 

school funds are being lost; what safe- 
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ils are needed to prevent such losses ; 


‘in present safeguards are inade- 
quate; and how to overcome the present 
The fact basis for the study 
ludes analyses of a considerable num- 


of eases of loss that have been in 


iknesses, 


tigation and of laws by which certain 
es of safeguards are presumed to be 
ffeeted 
The study does not pretend to be ex- 
stive in any direction and deals inten- 
sively with but two of the means of pro- 
r school funds, viz. by bonding offi- 

s who are responsible for collection, 
sbursement, care, and custody of funds; 

i by securing bank deposits against 
ss in the event of bank failure. 


Other 
ethods in use are given somewhat casual 
reatment, more to show the full scope 

t roblem than to arrive at im- 


nt conclusions. These latter meth- 
s include accounting methods, auditing 
f accounts, official reports and publicity, 
» of legal restrictions 


1 the setting uy 


egulate and 


l of 
The causes of loss of funds noted are 


care, Management, con- 


school funds. 
graft, forgery, 


zziement, robbery, 


nk failures, failure to collect and ac- 
t for all sources of income, excessive 
investments. It is 
tend to 


and 
that 
perate because of dishonesty, lack of 


yments, poor 


inted out these causes 
nowledge and experience, inadequate ac- 
inting, budgeting and auditing, and 


idequate supervision of office pro 
The reader may feel that the number 
eases studied is too limited, that the 
lysis of the laws is not as systematic 
as it should be and that rather more gen- 
the 


Even so, it is a broad field and 


eralizations are offered than facts 
warrant. 
one will question the samplings of 
ses or of laws, nor will he find fault 


vith the recommendations. All are ex- 
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cellent. Much of the study of the char- 
acter and effectiveness of surety bonds 
and of the various types of banks as 
depositories may be found in other books. 
Yet, here is a special treatment of this 
problem for those responsible for school 
moneys. 
The book 
offers a useful addition to a line of study 


is very informing and it 


the need of which has long been recog- 
Students 


tion will do well to read it and to make 


nized. of school administra- 


use of its bibliography. 


JESSE B. SEARS 
Stanford University 
McCLENAHAN, BESSIE AVERNE. The 
Changing Urban Netghborhood. Laos 


Angeles: 


1929, xi 


University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 140 pp. 

This monograph is the result of an it 
tensive study of an urban residential com- 
munity in a great city. The section con 
sists of about twenty blocks containing 
The 


population is practically all white, mid- 


649 families and 2,103 inhabitants. 


dle class tradesmen, artisans and pro- 


fessional people; the proportion of per- 


sons under twenty is less in this area 
than in Los Angeles, California, or the 


United States; the percentage of home 
owners is greater, but less of renters than 
in Los Angeles. In short, the area is a 
solid middle class community, thought 
to be a normal example of the most 
numerous class of American urban popu- 


lation. The study is almost unique in 


this respect. Most similar stvdies have 
been of ethnic, poverty, vice, or other 
aberrant communities. 

Miss MecClenahan’s purpose was to 


make a complete study of this normal 
She was interested in such 


the 


community. 
mobility, ‘*neighbor- 
the 


quency problems, the opinions of the peo- 


questions as 


ing ’ people, delin- 


practices of 
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ple about the social relations within the 
area,—in general, all the questions which 
usually concern those interested in com- 
munity organization. In addition to col- 
leeting all the objective data available, 
Miss McClenahan interviewed each of the 
649 families and held enough other inter- 
views to bring the total well over one 
thousand. 

The terms locus and status are care- 
fully defined and are used as valuable 
tools of analysis. Loous refers to the 
geographic and physical basis of the com- 
menity; status to the sociological. The 
first is concerned with physical space; the 
second, with social space, social distance, 
the attitudes and practices of people 
which give them ‘‘standing’’ in the com- 
munity and determine the degree of com- 
munication, intimacy and understanding 
that exists between individuals and 
groups. Competition, conflict, accommo- 
dation, crises, friendliness, codperation, 
and the very essence of social organiza- 
tion and social life are interpreted as 
phases of locus and status. 

What are the conclusions? There are 
very few that are not already current in 
the common sense generalizations of com- 
petent observers. The church is declin- 
ing; the neighborhood as a primary group 
is disappearing—‘‘nigh-dwelling’’ has 
replaced ‘‘neighboring’’; the juvenile de- 
linquency rate is lower in the area than in 
the county; the residents dislike Japanese 
and Negroes (who are invading the 
area); and so on. The author makes a 
contribution in her use of locus and status 
and in her proposal of the term ‘‘com- 
munality’’ to deseribe the area of non- 
spatial social interaction (p. 108). The 
replacement of the neighboring by nigh- 
dwelling is an effect of both increased 
mobility, density of population, and also 
communality, which depends upon trans- 
portation and communication as mobility 





depends upon these, plus the standardizs. 
tion and division of labor. 


This new type of community tends tp 
depend upon an area of service that is 
quite different from its area of partici- 
pation. The problem of the ‘‘com. 
munality’’ organizer would seem to le 
to find ways of giving the members of 4 
communality a vivid sense of their com 
mon group-interests and providing oppor- 
tunities for accepting responsibility in 
the realization of these interests, in short, 
to find ways of getting status in an in 
definite locus, to vse her terms. To quote, 
‘*Neighboring has given way to nigh- 
dwelling ; neighborhood has been succeed: 
ed by communality. Locus is significant in 
terms of economic and social status, and 
residence may be understood in the seareh 
for and attainment of values. Personal 
relationships as related to locus are ex 
pressed in varying degrees of particips- 
tion; but beyond the immediate locality, 
the person seeks and finds his associates 
in communalities of myriad activities, 
both stimulating and satisfying.’’ (p. 
115) 

The reviewer would warn against hasty 
acceptance of this as the ‘‘typical mid- 
dle class residence area.’’ It will require 
more intensive studies of the same kind 
before such conclusions can be reached. 
Personally, the reviewer feels that he 
knows more about the area from the sta 
tistical facts ascertained than he does 
from the numerous reports of interviews 
occurring in the text. It means more to 
know that there were 9.32 police reports 
per 100 in Los Angeles and only 3.09 in 
the area; that the juvenile delinquency 
index, .23, was the same in the county 
and the area; that the poverty index 
was .83 in the county and .33 in the 
area, ete., than to know what Mrs. X 
thinks about why they came and why 
they stay. 
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monograph is well indexed. 


ALLER, JUI 


READ BAIN 


iViami Unwerstty 


IUS BERNARD. Codperation 


and Competition; An Experimental 


Study in a} 


Columbia IT 


fotivation. New York: Bu- 


of Publications, Teachers College, 


Jniversity, 1929. x + 163 pp. 


\ study of the perplexing problem of 
vation using 1,538 subjects, with all 


data of the Hartshorne-May Charac- 


Educatio 


n Inquiry to draw on, and 


le by the co-author of their second 


e, will 
thy of 1 
e clarity « 
emr ] ve 


hb « 
hy pay 


for these reasons alone be 
nore than passing interest. 
f exposition and statistical! 
d throughout, as well as the 


of 166 titles serve to 


engthen the initial favorable impres- 


f the reader. 


Defining 
expectec 
ent? D 


il motiva 


incentive hedonistically as 
i reward or an avoided pun- 
r. Maller distinguishes per- 
tion or desire for personal 


n, from social motivation or desire for 


gaits 
Ip gain. 


tion he tr 


peed of doir 


cellation, 
nning, str 


ected the 


On the basis of this dis- 
ied out several tasks such as 
ig simple additions, copying, 
working under distraction, 
ength of grip, ete., and 


speed of arithmetic because 


its high reliability (.987). The two 


tives in t 
the follow 


l. S (self 


Fat your ver 


ta prize a 


his research were presented 
ing scheme: 

interest). ‘‘ Work on test 
y best in order that you may 
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Twelve two-minute tests were used with 
alternating motivation to offset the influ- 
ence of practice. Codperation and com- 
petition were then measured (1) by the 
relative speed of performance under the 
2) by the choice of the 


two conditions, 
pupils who were allowed to decide whether 
they would work for themselves or the 
group, and (3) by persistence, the extent 
to which the pupils would maintain their 
level of performance of a wearisome task 
under the two conditions. It was found, 
that the average speed per minute in self 
work was 2.7 examples higher than the 
speed in group work. Enthusiasm was 
found to wane when ‘‘the greatest good 
of the greatest number’’ was the incen- 
tive, though performance on the first two 
of the six tests showed a brave start. 
Better than either self or group (grade 
room) work, however, was that done for 
a ‘‘team.’’ Of course, there were marked 
individual differences in amount of co- 
Operativeness, which was measured by 
subtracting each child’s self speed from 
his group speed. When these differences 
were distributed they showed considerable 
normality, ranging from —35 to +-10, 
with the mean difference at —2.7 in favor 
of self speed: a righteous remnant did 
better work when serving the group. 
Without going into the various rami- 
fications of the study, one may conclude 
that ‘‘the sitcation of competing for a 
personal prize has on the whole a greater 
appeal to children of Grades V to VIII 
than the situation of competing for a 


, 


group prize.’ But, as the author sug 
gests, this is quite as apt to be due to the 
habits formed in the atmosphere of com- 
petition which they have always breathed 
as to anything innate, or any character- 
istic of the germ plasm. 

WILLIAM CLARK TROW 


Unwersity of Michigan 
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BULLETINS 
ADAMS, Roy Epogar. A Study of the Com- 

parative Value of Two Methods of Im- 

proving Problem Solving Ability in 

Arithmetic. Doctor’s Dissertation, Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

1930, 68 pp. 

An experiment with public school pupils 
of grades three and four to determine the 
relative value of two methods of instrue- 
tion in solving problems in arithmetic, 
with special consideration of the effect of 
detailed analysis upon pupils’ problem 
solving ability. 


BCuLer, CHARLOTTE. ‘‘Kindheit wnd 
Jugend. Genese des Bewusstseins. 
(Childhood and Adolescence. Genesis 
of mind),’’ Psychological Mono- 
graphien by Prof. Dr. Karl Buhler, 3 
Vol. Leipzig, Germany: 8S. Hirzel, 
1930, 


The study deals with human develop- 
ment from birth to maturity. It deviates 
entirely from the customary treatment of 
this subject, in that the development of 
different functions and capacities is pre- 
sentec in terms of stages or phases, each 
phase being considered as a synthetic co- 
effect of all single functions of the 
psycho-physical whole. About three 
dozen separate experimental investiga- 
tions made at the University of Vienna 
serve to exemplify the author’s concep- 
tion of child development. There are five 
phases: The first phase (lst year) is 


characterized by a personal centralization 
of stimuli (Antriebe) and the apprehen- 
sion of the thing-unit. During the see. 
ond phase (2-4 years) personal action re- 
eeives meaning and value. The third 
phase (5-8 years) is signified by social 
adaptation and the objectivation of duty 
and work. The fourth phase (9-13 years) 
leads, on one hand, to a strong curiosity 
toward all reality and, on the other, to a 
personal liberty and ‘‘setting-off’’ of the 
ego. The fifth phase (14-19 years) finally 
posites fully the ego, and leads beyond 
reality to the recognition of truth, 


Casot, STEPHEN P. ‘‘Secondary Educa- 
tion in Germany, France, England and 
Denmark,’’ Harvard Bulletins in Edu- 
cation, No. 15. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
A description of present tendencies and 

recent developments in secondary educa- 

tion in Germany, France, England, and 

Denmark. 


CHATEAUNEUF, AMY OLIVE. Changes in 
the Content of Elementary Algebra 
since the Beginning of the High-School 
Movement as Revealed by the Test 
books of the Period. Doctor’s Dis 
sertation, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1929, 191 pp. 


From an analysis of 257 algebra books 
by 158 different authors, published be 
tween 1820 and 1920, this author presents 
a statistical analysis of the changes in 
the content of elementary algebra. 
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of 


inconsistency in discipline, 


overwhelming cause jealousy being 


Ri 


Differences in 


‘*The 


Se xX, 


rH E. Influence of 
Age Intelli 
gence in Determining the Attitudes of 
Each Other,’’ 


Social Worl m I 


SMALLEY, 
and 
Siblings 


toward Smith 


Colleae Studie +) Sep 





Out of twenty-seven pairs of siblings, 


eleven pairs were markedly fond of each 

other, seven were friendly, and nine had 

a protection-dependency relationship. 

Jealousy was most frequent in the girl 

girl combination and least frequent it 

the girl-boy combination. 

SMITH, FRED ¢ **Curriculum Problems 
n Industrial Eduecation,’’ Harvard 
julletins in Education, No. 16 (193 
145 py 
The ithor, after discussing the prob 


w 


irriculum building 


. ale 
strial « g 


the procedure for constructing a curricu 
lum, furnishes a detailed discussion of the 
steps of analyzing, verifying, and revis 


‘ulum for machinists. 
May 


Woopy, Ciirrorp. ‘* Results of the 
T Elementary 


g Prog 
iools of 
of Edu 


132 


tin the 
Michigan, 1930,’’ 
Reference and 


August 30, 


les rams in 


; 
ationa 


results of the test 


ves the 


ing program which was earried out in the 
elementary nd high schools of the state 
of Michigan during the second week of 
May, 1930. The program in the elemer 
tary schools consisted in the New Stan 
for Achievement Test, the Detroit Word 
Recognition Test, and the Detroit Read 
ing Test. The program in the high schools 


Test, the 


E1 glish 


consisted of the Kirby Grammar 
Van Wagenen Reading Scale in 
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Literature, the American Council Alpha 
French Test, the White Latin Test, the 
Brown-Woody Civics Test, the Ruch- 
Popenoe General Science Test, the Ruch- 
Crossman Biology Test, the Powers Chem- 
istry Test, the Iowa Physics Tests, and 
the Columbia Research Bureau Algebra 
and Plane Geometry Tests. 


Wricut, Epiru A. ‘‘ List of Educational 
Research Studies in City School Sys- 
tems, No. 1.’’ Office of Education Cir- 
cular No. 18. Washington: United 
States Department of the Interior, 
August, 1930. 


An annotated bibliography of research 
studies in city school systems. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
Frencn, Witt. ‘‘A Survey of Teachers’ 
Educational Attitudes,’’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XVI 
(October, 1930), 528-541. 
A survey of the attitude of Tulsa teach- 
ers on current educational movements. 


Terry, Pavt W. ‘‘Summary of Investi- 
gations of Extra-Curriculum Activities 
in 1929. I,’’ School Review, XX XVIII 
(October, 1930), 605-612. 

A summary of investigations similar 
to those by Gray in reading and Buswell 
in arithmetic published, from time to 
time, in the Elementary School Journal. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF LEARNING AND 
TEACHING 

CARROLL, Herpert A. ‘‘ Generalization 
of Bright and Dull Children, A Com- 
parative Study with Special Reference 
to Spelling,’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXI (October, 1930), 489- 
499. 


[ Vol. 22, No.4 


A comparative study of the generaliza- 
tion of 100 bright and 100 dull children 
in the subject of spelling, from which the 
author concludes that marked differences 
exist between bright and dull children jn 
the kinds and numbers of errors made. 


CarTerR, Homer L. J. ‘‘ Disabilities in 
Reading,’’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXXI (October, 1930), 120-131. 


This study presents the results of a 
diagnostic and remedial program in read- 
ing based upon the Sangren- Woody Read- 
ing Test and Detroit Reading Test. 


Loorsourow, G. C. ‘The High-Schoo! 
Attack Upon the Problem of Study,”’ 
California Quarterly of Secondary Edu- 
cation, VI (October, 1930), 50-62. 

A questionnaire study of the study 
helps used by 482 teachers. 


Mosuer, RAYMOND M., AND NEWHALL, 
Smpney M. ‘‘Phonie versus Look-and- 
Say Training in Beginning Reading,’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXI (October, 1930), 500-506. 

An experimental study of the phonic 
method and the look-and-say method in 
the training of beginning readers, from 
which the author concludes that children 
using the look-and-say method learn to 
read approximately as quickly and effee- 
tively as children using the phonie method, 
and that, since the phonie method con 
sumes more time, it is not to be recom: 
mended. 


PayNe, Casste Spencer. ‘The Classi- 
fication of Errors in Oral Reading,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXI 
(October, 1930), 142-146. 

A laboratory study of the kinds of er 


rors made in oral reading by pupils of 
grades 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
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J. F. ‘* Fifty Years of Chem A continuation of the discussion of 


methods 


ing in Southern Colleges,’ if scoring the rearrangement or 
of Chemical Education, VII continuity test. 
ber, 1930), 2035-2054. 
‘al, statistical study of the Joun, Lenore. ‘‘A Comparison of Four 
f chemistry in southern colleges, Methods of Scoring the Continuity 
trative materials and tables. Test,’’ School Review, XXXVIII 


October, 1930), 617-621. 


PERCIVAL M., AND DARINGER, A statistical study of the relative merits 


Fern. ‘‘*Studies in the Learn of different methods of scoring contin 
English Expression: IV. Sen uity tests, from which the author con 
Structure,’’ Teachers Collea: cludes that the Wilson and Sangren meth 


XX NII (October, 1930), 50-64 ods are best, and that, of these, the San 


ren method 1s better because of its 


erimental, statistical study of - 
ntence structure. greater simplicity 
STMENT, GUIDANCE, AND Linpqeuist, E. F. ‘‘ Factors Determining 
VELFARI Reliability of Test Norms,’’ Journal of 
ry Kinzer. ‘‘A Str dy of Educational Psychology, XXI (Octo 
havior Traits of Young De ber, 1930), 512-520. 
Boys,’* Journal of Juvenile rhe author discusses different factors 
h, XIV (October, 1930 250 entering into the reliability of norms for 


standardized tests, and offers data to sup 


undesirable characteristics port the points of view proposed. 
ng 246 boys in a correctional 
he 10 outstanding traits were Rosanper, A. C. ‘*‘Can Attitudes Be 
be: laziness, disobedience, re Measured?’’ Phi Delta Kappan, X11] 
toward discipline, inattentive October, 1930), 75-79. 
relsomeness, lying, Swearing, \ general discussion of the problem of 
guage, instability of mood, and easuring attitudes, with illustrative ma 


STATISTICS 
Hurraker, C. L. ‘*‘The Probable Error 


of the Accomplishment Quotient, 


Journal of Educational Psucholoayu, 


t | study of the general i, en 
5 XXI (October, 1930), 550-551. 
changes by subjects in the 
;' An article discussing the development 
leg rriculum 


of a formula for the probable error of 
AND MEASUREMENT the accomplishment quotient 


Epwarp E., AND Dun3ap, Jaci 


Scoring the Rearrangement or NEW TESTS 
ty Test,’’ School Review. Barr. A. S.. AND GrrrorpD, C. W. {mert 


VIIT (October, 1930), 613-616. can Il tory Word Meaning Test, Forms 
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A and B. Bloomington, Illinois: Pub- 

lie School Publishing Company, 1930. 

A word meanings test of the multiple- 
choice type wherein the pupil is given the 
definition and asked to choose the proper 
word. 


Bear, Mata V. Bear Test on the United 
States Constitution. Bloomington, MIli- 
nois: Publie School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1930. 

A test designed to measure the knowl- 
edge of students in grades 8 to 12 and 
college concerning the provisions of the 
United States Constitution. 


Haaccerty, M. E., Ouson, W. C., AND 
WickMAN, E. K. Haggerty-Olson- 
Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1930. 

These are seales for the study of be- 
havior problems and problem tendencies 
in children. 


Hint, H. 8. Hill Test of Word-Meanings 
for Primary Grades. Bloomington, Tlli- 
nois: Publie School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1930. 

This test measures the approximate 
number of words and their meanings that 
pupils in the primary grades know. It 
is of the sentence completion type. 


New Stanford Achievement Test, School 
Summary Record. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company, 
1930. 

By means of this School Summary Ree- 
ord a principal ean inelude within the 
covers of one booklet all the data for his 
school on the New Stanford Achievement 
Test. 


[ Vol. 22, No.4 


RuNNELS, Ross O. Test Method Helps, 
No. 2: Manual for Determining the 
Equivalence of Mental Ages Obtained 

* from Group Intelligence Tests. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1930. 


This manual furnishes tables of men- 
tal-age norms which are equivalent for 
five widely used group intelligence tests, 


Torcerson, T. L. Publie School Achieve- 
ment Tests, Form 3, Battery A (Grades 
3 to 8) Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1930. 
These tests are to be used in Project I 
of the Seventh Annual Nation-Wide Test- 
ing Program, from October 15 to Novem- 
ber 15, 1930. The special features of the 
various tests are: 

(a) Reading: The reading test measures 
two of the most important of reading 
abilities, namely, the ability to se- 
leet the central thought in a para- 
graph and the ability to answer ques- 
tions of detailed fact. The test 
consists of a series of fourteen para- 
graphs graded in difficulty and sixty- 
two multiple-choice questions necessi- 
tating careful reading and _inter- 
pretation of each paragraph. 

(b) Arithmetic Computation and (c) 
Arithmetic Reasoning: There are 
two comprehensive arithmetic tests, a 
computation test of seventy-three ex 
amples and a reasoning test of forty- 
eight problems. They sample exten- 
sively the important types of pro 
lems and arithmetical processes com- 
mon to the elementary school cur 
riculum in arithmetic. 

Language: The language usage test 

contains eighty sentences setting 

forth the most important and fre- 
quent errors in diction and gram- 
matical usage taken from scientific 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RESEARCH NEWS and COMMUNICATIONS 


Address all research news and communications to Editor 
Carter V. Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, ¥ 


EERE 


Doctors’ Dissertations Under Way in 
Education.—For a number of years the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the 
University of Illinois performed a valua- 
ble service by compiling biennially the 
titles of completed Doctors’ and Mas- 
ters’ theses in education. This task has 
recently been taken over by the United 
States Office of Education, which now 
includes titles of completed graduate 
theses in its annual bibliography of edu- 
ational Unfortunately, the 
appearance of these government bulletins 


research. 


is delayed approximately two years after 
the completion of the studies listed. 

A service supplementary to that per- 
formed by the Office of Education can be 
rendered in listing Doctors’ theses in edu- 
cation. information about 
Doctors’ dissertations in progress should 


Obviously, 


provide numerous and significant possi- 
bilities for codperation in educational re- 
search as well as the avoidance of dupli- 
eation. Such information should prove 
helpful to graduate students, professors, 
and research workers aliké. With these 
facts in mind the editor of this depart- 
ment now asks the codperation of gradu- 
ate schools and departments of educa- 
tion, in supplying the titles of Doctors’ 
theses now under way in the field of edu- 
eation. The information requested is: 
the name of the candidate, title of Doc- 
tor’s thesis under way, and the name of 
the student’s adviser. Returns should be 
in the hands of the editor not later than 
December 1. It is hoped that a complete 


list of titles may be printed in the Janv- 
ary issue of this journal. 


Some Major Studies in Education.— 
Evidence of the marked interest in edu- ) 
eational research is indicated by the en- | 
couragingly large number of major in- 
vestigations or series of studies initiated 
or completed during the current decade. 
Among such contributions should be 
mentioned: the three Stanford Genetic 
Studies of Genius under the direction of 
Terman; the Chicago investigations of 
eye-movements in the different school sub- 
jects; the Commonwealth Teacher-Train- 
ing Study by Charters and Waples; the 
nature and nurture yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion; the sixteen studies of the Commit- 
tee on Administrative Units of the 
Commonwealth Fund; the seventeen vol- 
umes of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study; the six studies of adult learn- 
ing, sponsored by the Carnegie Corpora 
tion; the thirteen investigations of the 
Edueational Finance Inquiry; the three 
volumes of the Character Education In 
quiry conducted by Hartshorne and May; 
and the Measurement of Intelligence by 
Thorndike. 


Teacher-Training Survey. — Secretary 
Wilbur has announced the appointment 
of Dr. Edward S. Evenden of Columbia 
University as Associate Director of the 
National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, working under Dr. William 
John Cooper, Commissioner of Education, 
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ber, 1930] 
functions as Director. Benjamin W. 
razier, Senior Specialist in Teacher 

ng of the Office of Education, will 

ite as Assistant in this study. 
Secretary Wilbur also has announced 
ppointment of a group of eminent 
alists to constitute a board of con- 
nts to act as advisers in this under- 


They are as follows: 


Dr. William C. Bagley, Teachers Col- 


Columbia University. 
W. W. Charters, Ohio State Uni- 
2iftw 
President George W. Frasier, Colorado 
Teachers College. 
Dean William 8S. Gray, University of 


Dean M. E. 


Dean Henry W. Holmes, Harvard Uni 


Haggerty, University of 


John A. H. Keith, 


Superintendent 


nsy ania. 
Dean William W. Kemp, University of 
Serato 


President W. P. Morgan, Western IIfi- 

s State Teachers College. 

Dr. Shelton Phelps, George Peabody 
ge for Teachers. 

resident D. B. Waldo, Western State 
ers College. 

\ national professional advisory com 
will be appointed to represent the 
interests allied to the teacher 

ng agencies, and a national commit 
posed of lay members also will be 

**teacher shortage’’ of but a few 
ro, the Office of Education says, 

nger exists in any of our States. 

e ntrary, many of the States have 


+1 ’ 


y found themselves in the novel 
ment of having many unemployed 
| trained teachers. Many others have 
ompelled to accept 


+} 


positions for 
ey had not been especially pre 
Most of the larger cities have 
ls of teachers either unemployed 
rking in some other field and wait 


hance to secure a teaching position. 
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Teachers, school administrators, those 
who prepare teachers, school patrons, and 
tax payers are all asking such questions 
as: ‘What has brought about this over 
What, if anything, should be 
What will be the effect 
upon the work of the schools and the 
education of the children?’’ 


supply? 
done about it? 


Confronted on all sides by such ques 
tions, it was considered particularly neces 
sary that those who are responsible for 
forming policies for the education of 
teachers should have facts upon which to 
base those policies instead of the unsup 
ported opinions which are often colored 
by the apparently urgent need for im 
mediate remedies. Many of the meas 
ures designed to correct the over-supply 
of teachers have given but temporary re 
lief and have sometimes even aggravated 
the causes. 

The Department of the Interior, upon 
William John Cooper, 


Commissioner of Education, supported by 


the request of Dr. 


requests from several educational organi 
zations, secured from the last Congress 
an appropriation of $200,000 for a three 

year study of ‘‘the qualifications of t! 

teachers of the publie schools, the sup] ly 
of available teachers, and the facilities 
available and needed for teacher train 
ing including courses of study and met! 
ods of teaching.’’ The need for such a 
survey has been urged for several years 
by the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, the Association of Deans of 
Schools of Education, the National Coun 
cil of State Superintendents and Commis 
sioners of Education, the National Edu 
cation Association, and other professional 
groups directly interested in the educa 
tion of America’s teachers. This survey 
is in reality, then, a study requested by 
the country’s teachers in order to im 
prove the service rendered by teachers 


and the conditions under which they work. 
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Important Surveys Under Way.—Ex- 
traordinary activity in the field of edu- 
cational research is manifest in the large 
number of significant surveys and large- 
seale investigations under way. Compre- 
hensive surveys, which have already been 
described in this department, include the 
studies of secondary education, teacher 
training, social studies, adjustment be- 
tween secondary schools and higher in- 
stitutions in Pennsylvania, federal rela- 
tions to education, radio, teaching of sci- 
ence in the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools, California junior col- 
leges, and higher institutions. 

A number of important surveys under 
way have not yet been mentioned in this 
department. A survey of library schools 
in thirteen southern states including Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes 
and West Virginia 
Sarah C. N. 


cooperation with the American Library 


see, Virginia, has 


heen direeted by Bogle in 
Association and financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

\ three-year study of theological edu 
cation is being made by the Conference 
of Theological Seminaries and the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research un 
der the direction of Dr. Mark A. May of 
Yale University. 

Surveys of the land-grant colleges and 
of hivher edueation in Arkansas and Ore- 
United 


Edueation under the di- 


being conducted by the 


gon are 
States Office of 
rection of Dr. A. J. 


higher edueation. 


Klein, specialist in 


Comprehensive surveys of the Univer 


sity of Chicago and of more than one 
hundred Methodist colleges and second 
ary schools are being made by Dr. F. W. 
Reeves of the University of Chicago. 

A study of 


Wisconsin is progressing with C. M. Yoder 


commercial education in 
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of the State Teachers College, Whit 
water, Wisconsin, in charge. 

A comparative study of secondary edy 
eation in England and the United States | 
has been under way for some time under 
of Dr. E. D. Grizzell ani! 
Jones of the University of 


the direetion 
Dr. A. J. 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo’s study of grady 
ate instruction has been suspended for 
almost a year on account of the pressuy 
of other responsibilities. In this conne 
tion it is of interest that the next year 
book of the National Society of Colleg 
Teachers of Education will deal with 1 
quirements for the Doctor’s degree in ed 
cation. 

A study of collegiate education f 
business goes forward under the sponsor: 5 
ship of the Wharton School of Finan 
University of Penns) 


and Commerce, 


vania, with Professor J. H. S. Bossard as § 


director. 

A two-year inquiry into the problen 
and methods of forestry education in the | 
United States ' 
heing made by the Society of America 


and foreign countries 


Foresters with Professor H. S. Graves 


charge and subsidized by a grant 
$30,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
New York. 

The University of California and tlh 
State of 


government project or study which is 


California are engaging 0 


extend over a six-year period and is spo! 
sored by the Rockefeller Foundatior 





Continuing Summaries and Abstracts o/ 


Rescarch.—The volume of research liter: 


ture in edueation has increased tremen 


dously during the past decade, Therefor 
the rapid increase in the number of ert 
ical summaries and abstracts of invest 
gations is of great value to students of 
The the workers 


education. fields and 


responsible for keeping up-to-date sum 
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professional preparation and mastery of 
educational principles and procedures, 
and another to provide a master teacher 
type. George Washington University has 
placed the M. A. degree under the liberal 
arts college, indicating that this degree 
is considered more closely allied with 
course work than with research methods. 


Instructional Innovations in Higher In- 
stitutions.—Interesting experiments with 
curriculum organization, revision of 
method, and administrative devices are 
taking place at both graduate and under- 
graduate levels in a number of higher 
institutions of learning. One of the most 
novel of these plans is described in an an- 
nouncement from New York University, 
which states that visits to extension cen- 
ters in New York, Massachusetts, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, will be made by 
School of Education professors in an air- 
plane. Other instructional innovations in 
colleges and universities include: use of 
committee, project, and problem tech- 
niques as illustrated by the Detroit Teach- 
ers College individual plan; the class-size 
and seience-teaching experiments at Min- 
nesota; the laboratory or workshop plan, 
as practiced at Rollins College; plans 
which involve some aspect of codperative 
or part-time procedure as found at Cin- 
cinnati and Antioch, and variations of 
which exist in the form of travel, field- 
work, apprenticeship, survey participa- 
tion, interneship, student-teaching, junior 
year abroad, etc.; general reading as 
found at Harvard, Columbia, and Prince- 
ton; application of the Dalton plan or 
contract method; the Stanford independ- 
honor courses, empha- 
Swarthmore; the 
Princeton preceptorial system and the 
Harvard tutorial plan; Wisconsin’s Ex- 
perimental College; the Claremont group 
of small colleges; and ability grouping. 


ent study plan; 


sized especially at 
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Recent Changes in Educational Jour. | 
nals.—Several developments of interest 
have taken place in the reorganization of 
editorial departments and in change of 7 
names of educational periodicals. Dr. § 
Leonard V. Koos is the new editor-in- 
chief of the School Review, while Dr, 
Newton Edwards fills the same office for 
the Elementary School Journal. A re. 
organization of the editorial staff of Edw. 
cational Administration and Supervision 
ineludes the name of H. E. Buchholz as | 
managing editor, and the name of Dr. H, | 
G. Hullfish of Ohio State University has | 
been added. With the September number 
an editorial department was inaugurated. 

The new Junior College Journal, ei- 
ited by Dr. W. C. Eells of Stanford Uni- 7 
versity and published by Stanford Uni- 
versity, made its appearance in October. | 
It is published under the joint auspices J 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and the School of Education of 
Stanford University. Its contents include 
educational articles, news items, book re- 
views, and junior-college bibliographies. 7 

The field of higher education is now 
reasonably well covered by four major 
journals: the Junior College Journal, F 
Journal of Higher Education, School and 
Society, and Educational Administration 
and (with emphasis on 
teacher training). 

Within the past year a number of edu 
cational periodicals have been involved in 
mergers or change of name: 


Supervision 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, formerly Industrial Arts Magazine. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
consin. 

Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, formerly Junior High School © 
Clearing House. Edited by P. W. L. Cox, 
School of Education, New York Univer 
sity. 

Journal of Business Education, edited 
by Paul 8. Lomax of New York Univer 
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Formed by combination of the 
of Commercial Education and 
ess School Journal. 


lof Health and Physical Educa- 
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formed by a merger of the Ameri- 
Dr. j Physical Education Review and the 
tor tathlon. Organ of the American 


al Edueation Association. 
ch Quarterly of the 
Education Association. 
rly in 1930. 


American 
First is- 


€a 


- 
Co AN nA lt 


o and Indian A 


sition of considerable importance has 


Education. new 

been created in the United States 
of Education and a specialist in 
lueation has been assigned to the 
= e. Its specific and immediate func- 
' t s to serve as a clearing house of in- 
1 U1 tion concerning Negro education; 
luet, direct, and encourage educa- 
aii t earch; to stimulate interest in 
status and future possibili- 
and to assist in 


education ; 


the various researches, 
of 


persons concerned in Negro edu- 


ac 
es, and interests 


Negro schools 


nd related matters. 
l the office 
vor to collect facts of all kinds 


lirectly and indirectly on Negro 


ng these purposes 


n, and will make periodic digests 
cational of this 
— The specialist in this office will visit 

ind communities throughout the 
offi 


in 


literature use in 


try; make contacts with school 


others who are interested 


attend and address 


ication ; 


s of educational and other 


or- 
tions on topics relating to his spe- 
- ty; and will consultant 


act as on 


education with educators and 


} thers desiring his services. In perform 
duties the specialist will endeavor 
nfer with and utilize the services of 

qualified persons in the various 
roughout the country, and will at 


nivet tempt to foeus on the problems of Negro 
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education all of the expert knowledge, 
techniques, and educational forces avail 
able in the Nation. 
The Secretary of the 
of 
Education, has appointed 


Interior, on the 
the Commissioner of 
Dr. 


Caliver to this new and very important 


recommendation 
Ambrose 
post. Professor Caliver has recently com- 
pleted his work for the Ph. D. degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where he majored in College Administra 
tion and Instruction and minored in Edu 
Research. He the 
first Negro in the country to meet the 
the Ph. 


He has had wide experience in 


eational Personnel is 


requirements for D. degree in 
this field. 
both 


elementary and secondary schools, in col 


public and private education, in 


le ate social 


= 


work, and in matters of a 
and civic nature. 

Be 
situation it is felt that the position offers 
service both to 
Nation Al 


on 


cause of its uniqueness and strategic 
large opportunities for 
the Negro race and to the 
though the major emphasis will be 
publie elementary and secondary educa- 
to 
receive 
eareful The 


office is located in the United States 


tion, any question or problem relating 


Negro education in general will 


and interested attention. 


new 
Office of Education of the Dey artment of 
the Interior. 

Additional evidence of interest in the 
problems of Negro education is found in 
a conference held during July, 1930, at 


for Teachers. 


this 


George Peabody College 


The 


ence are reported by Peabody in a bulle 


delivered at confer 


addresses 


tin entitled ‘‘What White People Can 
Do to Promote Negro Education.’’ 

The problem of Indian education also 
is in urgent need of adequate attention. 
In furthering this end Dr. W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., Professor of Edueation at 
Swarthmore College, who has made a 


thorough study of Indian education, has 
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been made Director of Edueation in the 
Indian Service. 


1931 
of the Department of Superintendence is 


Yearbooks.—The next yearbook 


being prepared by the Commission on the 
Articulation of the units of American 
Education. This yearbook will deal with 
problems of school finance, teacher train- 
ing, promotion, vocational education, and 
the underlying principles of articulation. 

The sixth yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics will 
be entitled ‘‘Mathematics in Modern 
Life,’’ and will include treatments of the 
place of mathematics in biology, finance, 


physics, statistics, social science, ete. 


White House Conference on Child Wel- 
fare.—The conference called by President 
Hoover to study child health and protec- 
tion is made up of four sections, each of 
which has a number of subdivisions. The 
section on medical service is subdivided 
into smaller groups dealing with growth 
and development, prenatal and maternal 
The 


section dealing with public-health service 


eare, and medical care for children. 


and administration has committees on 


publie-health organization, communica- 
ble disease control, and milk production 
The 


and training deals with the family and 


and control. section on edueation 
parent education, the infant and preschool 
child, the school child, voeational guid- 
ance and child labor, recreation and phys- 
ical education, special classes, and youth 
outside of home and school. The section 


child 


maintenance, and protection) deals with 


on the handicapped (prevention, 


state and local organizations for the 


handicapped, physically and mentally 
handicapped, and socially handicapped 


(dependeney, neglect, and delinquency). 


Health Association Mecting.—For the 
first time in the fifty-nine years of the 
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history of the American Publie Health 
Association, Texas had the honor of ep- 
tertaining the Association at one of its 
annual conventions. The fifty-ninth An- 
nual Meeting was held in Fort Worth on 
October 27-30. 

Some indication of the importance of 
this convention to the publie-health work- 
ers of this country, Canada, Mexico, and 
Cuba, is refleeted in the work of prepar- 
ing the program of sessions and speakers, 
which required a period of months in the 
headquarters’ office of the Association at 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Nearly two hundred speakers, among 
them of the country’s 
health officers, physicians, scientists, sani 


some leading 
tary engineers, dieticians, and experts in 
epidemiology, child and industrial hy- 
giene, public-health education, and nurs- 
ing, addressed the forty-four sessions and 
symposiums which were held during the 
four days of the convention. 

A number of allied organizations held 
their meetings at Fort Worth during the 
convention of the Among 
them were the American Association of 
School Physicians, the International So- 
ciety of Medical Health Officers, the As 
sociation of Women in Public Health, the 
Conference of State Sanitary Engineers, 
and the Texas Association of Sanitarians. 

N. E. A. Keynote for 1931.—Superin- 
tendent Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, the 
new President of the National Education 
Association, outlines the four objectives 
of the N. E. A. for the year 1930-31 as 
follows: 

1. To promote health education in the 
nation. 

2. To get the message to business men 
and industrial leaders that education is 
the nation’s biggest business. 

3. To place the emphasis on human 
values instead of thinking about things. 

4. That teachers may understand their 
biggest job as a teacher is to develop 
childhood. 


Association. 
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Of the school accidents, those happen- 
ing on school grounds were most numer- 
ous, comprising 20 percent of the total for 
all types. These were followed by school- 
building accidents (15 percent), and those 
occurring on the way to or from school 
(9 pereent). This distribution does not 
hold for the high-school grades, however, 
where ‘‘other’’ accidents are most nu- 
merous and school-building accidents sec- 
ond in frequency. 


Library Service in Musice—A unique 
service is rendered by a branch library 
in New York City which enables people 
to listen by appointment to their favorite 
music played on a fine phonograph in a 
sound-proof room. The of the 
venture in the New York library is evi- 
deneed by the fact that the music room 
is patronized every minute of the nine 
hours a day it is open and that appoint- 
ments are made weeks in advance. Most 
of the 1,500 records on file at the library 
are symphonies, operatic numbers, and 


success 


other standard works. 

Modern development of the mechanical 
musical instrument has proceeded to the 
point where a given machine plays 
twenty-eight records on both sides con- 
tinuously before attention is given to it. 
This would mean that classes could listen 
to a lengthy program of selected music 
without the harmonious effect being mar- 
red by interruptions to change records. 

Board of Examiners of New York City. 

Samuel P. Abelow of the Julia Rich- 
man High School, New York City, has 
prepared a description of the organiza- 
tion and work of the Board of Examiners 
which was established by the Legislature 
in 1898. Originally it consisted of four 
members who held office for four years, 
with the city superintendent of schools as 
chairman. In 1902 the law was amended 
to extend the term of membership to six 
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years, and in 1920 the law was again 
amended to extend the term to life tenure, 
The number of members was increased to 
seven, and the city superintendent was 
removed from the Board. The members 
of the Board of Examiners are selected 
by a competitive civil service examination 
which is conducted by the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission. The names of the 
successful candidates are listed according 
to rank, and appointments from the list 
are made by the Board of Education. 

With the exception of the various 
groups of superintendents, virtually every 
member of the teaching and supervisory 
staffs of New York City must be ex- 
amined by the Board of Examiners. The 
positions are divided into the competitive 
and the non-competitive groups. In the 
latter group are included training and 
high-school principals, teachers of train- 
ing schools, directors and others, about 
five hundred in all. These candidates are 
first nominated by the Board of Super- 
intendents; then they are appointed by 
the Board of Education, subject to ob 
taining the necessary licenses from the 
Board of Examiners. These positions are 
characterized as non-competitive because 
only one person is nominated for each 
vacancy. 

In the conduct of the competitive ex 
aminations, the Board of Examiners has 
a definite schedule in order that the work 
of each year may be distributed equally. 
No examination is satisfactory if the 
English, written or spoken, is unsatis- 
factory. No applicant is admitted to a 
written examination who has not filed 
with the Board by a definite set date a 
satisfactory application containing his 
qualifications. Identification of the can 
didate and examination papers is by num- 
The papers are rated by sub-ex- 
aminers under the of the 
Board of Examiners. Those who pass the 


ber. 
supervision 
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n examination are given a personal 


Rul : writ 
ure ; t with one or two members of the 
dl t |. For some licenses classroom and 
was supervisory tests are also given. The 
bers ys es of the successful candidates are 
ct ' weed on the eligible list, according to 
t if ratings, and the list is given to the 
Civ ' rintendent of schools. The work of 
t Board of Examiners is completed with 
d : reparation of the list. 
8 4 | those who do not make the passing 
the written examination, an ap- 


one, ranging from ten to thirty 
very points below the passing mark, has been 
hed by the Board. 


pers are read by two, and some- 


Since the orig- 


T times three different readers, it may be 
itive | ssumed that few appeals are granted. 
t If an unsuecessful candidate is dissatis- 
fied with his rating, he may, as a last 

rt, appeal to the Commissioner of 

bout ation of the State. An applicant 
3 who fails to pass the oral test the first 
: time is generally given a second oppor- 


Examinations are required for the fol 
gg kinder 
: en, grades 1A-6B, grades 7A-SB, jun- 


high school, senior high school, head 


ups of school workers: 


partment of elementary schools, first 
stant of high schools, principal of ele 
ry schools, and attendance officers. 


nses are granted in about one hun 
i" | industrial subjects, including brick- 
ing, blueprint reading, interior decora 


The 
nt of work done by the Board of 


straw-machine operating, etc. 


t xaminers is indicated by figures for the 


i year ending June 30, 1928; num- 


‘ elementary-school positions, 22,950 ; 


high positions, 2,849; high school, 
compulsory continuation schools, 
341; and voca- 


: training school, 


school, 224. 


in a Pennsyl- 
the 


and Fatlure 
School.—For 


, i 
i eliwence 


Bt t High past five 
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years failure in English, a required sub- 
ject, and in algebra, an elective subject, 
has been studied in relation to the Otis 
IQ by Principal Claude Mitchell of the 
West Newton, Pennsylvania, High School. 
He concludes that algebra requires higher 
intelligence for satisfactory work than 
English; that pupils of 100 IQ or above 
are almost certain to do satisfactory work 
in algebra and English; that pupils of 
90 IQ or below should not be encouraged 
to that 


courses must be adapted to pupils of 80 


study algebra; and English 


IQ or below since English is a required 


subject. 


Marks at 


Dr. Joseph Sudweeks 


Distribution of Brigham 
Young University. 
reports that during the school year, 1927- 
28, a faculty committee was appointed to 
make a study of the distribution of final 
marks at Brigham Young University and 
to The 


study extended over a five-year period, 


make needed recommendations. 
involving sixty-one teachers, and 62,303 
marks. The usual variability among in- 
structors was revealed with a decided ten- 
dency to give a large proportion of high 


marks. 


gestions made by the committee, including 


As a result of constructive sug 


a definition of the quality of work rep 


resented by each mark, assignment of 
marks for 1928-29 approximated more 


closely the normal curve of distribution. 


Interests Honolulu 


In May, 1930, a survey of 


ial 
Hiah School. 
the vocational choices of 
McKinley High School, 
made by Enid 8. Smith, Girls’ Adviser. 
The 


eight items: 


Vocattior m a 


2,393 pupils of 
was 


Honolulu, 


questionnaire employed included 


1. What do you plan to do as your 
life work? 
2. Have you had any experience in 


your choice of work? 
3. Do you feel that the high school is 
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doing all that it might to help you pre- 
pare for your life work? 

4. Do you plan to go to college, or to 
some special school after finishing high 
school? 

5. What school do you plan to attend? 

6. Are you planning to stay in Hawaii? 

7. Where do you plan to go after you 
leave school and enter your life work, if 
you do not remain in Hawaii? 

8. Would you like to have a personal 
vocational conference? 

The results of the survey indicate that 
eighty different careers were chosen with 
the largest preference expressed for the 
teaching profession. Space is not avail- 
able for a detailed statement of the occu- 
pational choices or of the answers to the 
other seven items of the questionnaire. 

A great vocational problem of Hawaii 
is to make use of three hundred or more 
McKinley graduates each year, most of 
whom have no intention of going into 
agricultural work or domestic service. 
There is urgent need of a survey of the 
occupations open to young people in the 
Territory. Groups of pupils interested in 
given occupations have prepared voca- 
tional pamphlets in the McKinley High 
School. Leading business and professional 
men have talked with interested pupils. 
have 


Each month about twenty pupils 


been apprenticed to various business firms 


to do part time work for which high- 
school credit has been allowed. In this 


way a number of pupils have been able 
to work gradually into positions to which 
after 


they could give their full time 


graduation. 


Hard of hearing children.—A symposi- 
um on the hard of hearing child, under 
the auspices of the Committee on Hard 


of Hearing Children of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, was held on May 10, 1930, 
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at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The discussions and investiga- 
tions reported appear in the Auditory 
Outlook, July, 1930, official organ of the 


Federation. 


Investigation of the social studies in 
the schools.—The Historical 
Association is sponsoring a comprehen 
sive canvass of the whole field of social 


studies through the elementary schoo! 


American 


to the end of the junior college. It is 
expected that the 
available in 1933 or 


final report will be 
1934, although parts 
of the investigation will probably be re- 
ported at an earlier date. The staff is 
made up of A. C, Krey, director; W. G 
Kimmel, executive secretary; and Trv- 
man L. Kelley, psychologist. The Com 
mission on Direction is made up of Charles 
A. Beard, Frank W 
Ballou, Ada Comstock, George S. Counts, 
Avery O. Craven, Guy 8. Ford, Carlton J 
H. Hayes, Ernest Horn, Henry Johnson 
Marshall, Charles E. 
Jesse H. Newlon, Jesse F. Steiner, and 
A. C. Krey. 
to report in this department further 


Isaiah Bowman, 


Leon C. Merriam, 


It is hoped at a later date 


tails concerning the progress of the study. 
Headquarters for the study are located 
at the University of Minnesota, Columbia 
University, and the University of Chicago. 


Speech survey of public-school chil 
dren.—A special committee on handicap 
ped children with a sub-committee on 
disorders of speech is preparing for the 
October White House Conference th 
results of a questionnaire and _ testing 
study of the prevalence and treatment of 
speech defects in school children. The sit 
uation the 
west, and south, and tests have been ad 
ministered te ten thousand school children 


east, 


has been canvassed in 


in Wisconsin. The Wisconsin investigation 
was conducted by Professor Robert West 


of the University of Wisconsin, while 
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: ' les F. Berry of Ohio State Uni Radio its files and collected documents, 
» tv is chairman of the special commit to keep this material up to date and avail 

a handicapped children. Other able for reference by the many students 
f +) e 4) , . ' P , 

~ 0 ne commiuttec on speech ft the subject: 1 oO organize some oft 

rs are Dr. Lee Travis of the Uni the material nto bulletins to be issued 


t of Iowa, Miss Pauline Camp ot as demand warrants: ‘ to outline tech 
0 Ly rtment of Special Edueation, niques for research and earrv on investi 


or [ son, Wisconsin, and Dr. Sara M. ations to the best methods of broad 


r st field of Mt. Holyoke College. casting and compare the results of lessons 





; May, 1929, Secretary Wilbur of the obtained by ot! eans; (d) to keep th 
| nt of the Interior ppointed . ed tional interecta the « natry fnllx 
Cor ttee on Eduecatior by posted ¢ l al to the importance « 
t ( missioner { oper f ti ti ’ nat mont 3 an edueational 
tt Ss were eated and each lad heat f effort between var 
t Advisory mittee was s | leasting interests to furnish 
' t { ’ n f one f thes: ‘ 4 or the le ndness of 
r ( | Chev t \ ( I ttee or t c S suggeste | nil ¢ supply typic ) 
i M WW ‘ ged with | . th est of statior 
I ties of secur ge funds nd | ether ed tior r con ( il 
thy { tte. or i Let PA t the fond ' < for ft 7 
; ‘ @ } or 1 wit! the ¢ ect] n the O e of | } PN 
i T sing t field ‘ t ? ( ‘ n the reg } ot 4 
t ew of discovering ev: the D t nt of the Inté : 
leastiz y Ol n educa That there be set Pp 1 connectior 
tur ( tee on Research, with this unit Advisory Committe 
S t f tiveness of « t | ‘ il br | ters, and the genet 
t ; nd ecutive , | ; ittee should atat af 
’ lertook the respon ine to fifteen persons whose residence 
| t linating the work of th S that thev can meet fr time t 
ttees nat rot og e the tims  -_ et onsiderat { } 
( ttee itself the inte i] le sin the Offes f Edueat 
eetings | sf To iv well adn nister mn 
‘ 
t \ . | I ycarhlea } crants fund rer ning the } lvet ; ' ; 
p Fund, the Carnegie ( es to the techniques of radio ed 
? | (’ Pet ‘ } ] 1 , ‘ ti 
‘0 | view f the f ts } 7 t in eff 7 e made to secur 
r 
t { ' tte. rt 1) S fron ty; sted persons r foundations . 
} 
) t there he established iy the n nt f , f ent to brit +r 
| t Department of the t ! for period of ty to 
r section devoted to education by three veat a high grade program in cer 
' irged with such responsibili tain formal school subjects and to check 
‘ St I VW i” Aa to receive Tror ( refull the results obtained The ( n 
- , ( l tter n Ed itio hy nittee helieves t] it as much as £9 ()( O00 
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per year for a period of three years may 
be wisely expended in this manner, un- 
der direction of a non-partisan committee 
of educators and laymen. 

5. That the Secretary of the Interior 
bring to the attention of the Federal 
Radio Commission the importance of the 
educational interests in broadcasting, and 
that he keep the President of the United 
States informed of the desirability of 
having on this Commission spokesmen for 
programs which will tend to improve the 
general well-being of the American 
people. 


Another study of radio education has 
been conducted by the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education under the direc- 
tion of Professor Levering Tyson of Co- 
lumbia University. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York provided $15,000 
for a six-months’ study beginning in 
September, 1930. The Association had a 
working arrangement with Commissioner 
Cooper’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio in order to prevent duplica- 
tion of time and effort. Representatives 
of the Association attended all meetings 
of the Advisory Committee and codper- 
ated in assembling materials used by the 
government committee. The findings of 
the investigation are reported in a bulle- 
tin, Education Tunes In, prepared by 
Professor Tyson and published by the 
American Association for Adult Eduea- 
tion at 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City. The bulletin also includes a 
review of the work of Commissioner 
Cooper’s investigation. 

As a result of the radio broadcasting 
study and of conferences held in connec- 
tion with the investigation a National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education has 
been organized as follows: to consist of 
not more than fifty citizens interested in 
education and in radio broadcasting, to 
set up national headquarters in New York, 
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and to attempt through an information 
and advisory service to aid in the develop. 
ment of educational broadcasts that are 
educationally sound and, at the same time, 
practical and attractive. Through the 
generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York a 
budget of $50,000 has been provided for 
the first year of the Council’s activity 
and assurances are given that additional 
grants will be available for a second and 
third year of work. 


Projects of the American Association 
for Adult Education.—In addition to the | 
radio study described in preceding para- 
graphs the Association is sponsoring a 
number of other significant studies. An 
investigation of alumni education has 
been made by W. B. Shaw of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, with the aid of a 
grant of $10,000 from the Carnegie Cor 
poration, and published by the Associa 
tion under the title, Alumni and Adult 
Education. A two-year study of rural 
adult education has been conducted by 
J. D. Willard and published by the Asso- 
ciation in pamphlet form under the title, 
A Preliminary Inquiry into Rural Adult 
Education. A full progress report on 
this study is planned for the 1930 meet- 
ing of the Association. An investigation 
of correspondence instruction in universi- 
ties by W. S. Bittner of Indiana Uni 
versity, is to be made available in book 
form by the Association in January, 1931. 
The report of A. H. MaeCormick on 
prison education in the United States, 
undertaken by the National Society for 
Penal Information at the instigation of 
the Association, is to appear some tim 
in 1930. 

The Association has recommended to 
the Carnegie Corporation an initial sub- 
vention of $5,000 for a study of the 
durability of adult learning under the 
direction of Dr. Eugene Shen of the 
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sion of Educational Research of the 


velon- I j » National Association of the Mass 
at ar 4 tion M 


rvement. Two projects un 


>t 5 sideration call for an appropria 
h t f $5,000 to the National Council of 
r.. al Young Men’s Christian Associations 
Tork n determining a model educa 
d for . ¢ program for the Y. M. C. A. in 
atte i f forty thousand population and 
tior : for funds to conduct experi 
da adult-edueation classes among 
n codperation with the National 
I g 
’ fs 
aa hical Director of Leaders i 


j to Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, editor 


School and Soctety, is preparing a 
: Leaders in Education which 

panion volume to Americar 
S Ce It is intended to in 

é ectory the ten thousand 

s who have done the most to 

r e education whether by teaching, 

' t research. Other di 
of educational leaders of inter 

teachers, administrators, students 

= t , and research workers are: 
Educators fortheoming from 


tional Publishing Society, 
Maryland Educational 
United States Office of Educa 
Patterso 
Directo 


Chicag« 


Park, 
‘ Pe tion at Washington) ; 
School American 


nal Co., Who’s Who 


: i ca (A. N. Marquis Co., Chieago 
| } ’s Who {merican Educati 
Who in American Education, 
+ : 2 Cit 
7 
y Studies of Genius.—Vol. ITI 


November, 


niversity 


will appear in 
the Stanford U 
The P 
ed t Follow-Up Study of a Thousa 
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romise of Youth: 
1 Gifted 
group of studies, under 
Dr. L. M. 
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Vental and Physical Traits of a Thous 
and Gifted Childre nm (1925) 
The Early Mental Traits of 


dred Ger 1926). 


and Cox’s 
Three Hlun 


luSES 


Idaho Projects——The State Depart 
of Education and the Idaho Educa 
Association are sponsoring a state- 
the 
‘urriculum for the high schools 
R. D. Russell of the 
State Department is curriculum advisor. 
Education, W. D. 


executive officer directly 


ment 
tion 
and 


testing program construe 


state. Dr. 
while Commissioner of 
Vincent, is the 
in charge of the e 


irriculum project. 


MISCELLANEOUS INVESTIGATIONS 


Atkinson, R. C. The Problem of Rural 
and Village School District Organica 
tion in Ohio. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio 
Institute, 1930. pp. 46 (mimeographed ) 
Concludes that most rural and village 
school Ohio 
to operate efficiently. 

Barr, A. 8., and Reppen, Nels O. ‘‘ The 


Attitude of Teachers toward Supervi 


districts in are too small 


sion 


A questionnaire study of the 


attitudes of good, poor, elementary, 


secondary, teachers-college trained, and 


Available 
1931, at 


university-trained teachers. 
in bulletin form January 1, 
the University of Wisconsin. 
sarr, A. S., and Rudisell, Mabel. ‘‘A 
Bibliography on the Methodology of 
Research.’’ A bib 


liography of approximately two thou 


selected annotated 
sand titles dealing with various phases 
Available in bulletin form 
1931, 


of research. 
January 1, 
Wisconsin. 
Barr, A. S., and 


Measurement of 


at the University of 


T. L. ‘‘The 
Ability.’’ 


Considers two factors, (1) factors con 


Torgerson, 


Teaching 


tributing te teaching success and (2) 
the validity, reliability, and objectiv- 
Cri- 


ity of tests of teaching ability. 
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teria of teaching success are based 
upon tests of pupils, ratings of teach 
ers, etc. and 150 teachers were given 
twelve tests of teaching ability includ 
health, 


ing measures of 


social qualities, knowledge of subject 
matter, and professional information. 
Available in form Jan 
uary 1, 1951, at the 
Wisconsin. 


Berning, T. J 


monograph 


University of 


‘*A Study of Elementary 
and High-School Costs.’’ A study of 
Minnesota Available 
at the State Depart 
Paul, Min 


cost in districts. 
in bulletin form 


Education, St. 


‘‘The Measurement of 
9 Development of a new 
inter 


Growth 
technique of measurement and 
pretation for biological phenomena, 


] phenomena ; 


particularly educational 
involves shorter tests, 
reased effort, and 
Obtainable from the 


graphed and printed 


increased relia 
bilitv, dec simple 
mathematics 
author in mimeo 
booklets at the University of Michigan. 
Garth, T. R ‘* Intelligence and Achieve 
ment of Mixed Blood Indians.’’ In 
eludes 1025 school children, sponsored 
a Xi Club of the Univer 
and concludes that there 
is some correlation between amount of 
white bl od and seore which probably 
mav be attributed to social status. 
International Bureau of Education. 
‘Team Work and Self-Government in 


by the 


sitv of Denver, al 


Ssigm 


A questionnaire study of 
international scope Available in the 
spring of 1931 at the Bureau, 

‘*The Preparation of 
7? 6A questionnaire 
Available 


1930. 


Schools 


Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
Parents at School 
study of world-wide scope. 
at the Bureau by the end of 

National Council of Parent Education, a 

books 


and pam] hlets of interest to parent edu 


mimeographed bibliography of 
eators, published from January to May, 
Available at 60 East 42nd St., 
York City. 

and Cowl s, L. E. 


1930 
New 


Nuttall, L. J., ‘* Build 


intelligence, 
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ing and Transportation Study of Car. 
Utah.’’ 
systems population studies 


bon County, Concludes that 
in county 
must he 


and educational programs 


studied jointly with transportation in 


order to determine building needs, 
Available in mimeographed form, 


Board of Edueation, Price, Utah. 
Scott, K. F. ‘‘Objective Health Knowl- 

edge Tests in College.’’ Limited in 
general to determining health knowl- 
at the time of college entrance, 


1930, 


edge 


Results available by December, 
and sponsored by the American Stu 
dent Health Association. 

Virgil. ‘‘Time Saving and 


Programs in the One-Room School.” 


Stinebaugh, 


fased on a canvass of the literature 
field Indiana. To 
be made available during the coming 
school year by the Indiana State De 


and on opinion in 


partment of Public Instruction, Indian- 
apolis 
Terry, P 


tions of Extra-Curriculum Activities in 


W. ‘*‘Summary of 


Investiga- 


1929.’ Summarizes all quantitative 
articles and monographs on the sub- 
ject published in 1929 and includes an 
To appear in 


September and 


annotated bibliography. 
Review, 


1930. 


the School 
October. 
Whitney, FE. L. ‘*‘ What is the Effect of 
the Radio on Near-Illiterate Homes?” 
National Advisory 
Education by Radio; 
radio sets to be placed in homes in 
north eastern Colorado. Available at 
Colorado State Teachers College, Gree 
lev, June, 1931. 
Whitney, F. L., and Committee on Char 
Education Studies. ‘‘ What Is 
the Status of Character Education mt 
American Publie Schools?’’ To cor 
sider desirable content and methods of 
sponsored by the Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers of _ the 
National Education Association. Avail 
able in the Department’s 1932 year 


book. 


Sponsored by the 


Committee on 


acter 


teaching: 











